
Key West Coast Aircraft Center: First photo of Lindbergh Field, San Diego, to be passed for publi- 
cation since the war's end shows the important activities served by the 8,700-ft. runway. At right is 
Consolidated-Vultee’s Plant 1 and its eight-story windowless general office building. At top is Con- 
vair’s $23,000,000 Plant 2, now declared surplus and up for sale by the government. Ryan Aero- 
nautical Corp. occupies the industrial buildings bordering the central section of the runway and 
adjoining them is sprawling Camp Convair, once the headquarters of Convair’s world-wide military 
delivery system. Rectangular point of land is the San Diego Coast Guard base. Various industries, 
including Solar Aircraft, are housed in buildings at end of runway, lower right. Barracks and parade 
grounds, top center , are part of the San Diego Marine Corps Base. 
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VETERANS' TRAINING— Veterans Administration 
is considering laying down standards for aviation train- 
ing. This would be accomplished through establish- 
ment of standard rates of cost, and specifying what a 
veteran should receive for the money spent. Purpose 
would be to forestall possible abuse of the extremely 
liberal provisions in the law (AVIATION NEWS, 
March 4). If such standards are adopted, VA will can- 
cel all existing contracts and renegotiate on the new 

PEBBLES IN THE POND— Like the rings from a 
pebble thrown in a placid pond, a measure before the 
Virginia state legislature last week was watched from 
afar (see Page 11). It would have taxed aviation fuel 
bought outside the state but consumed while flying 
over the state. National Association of State Aviation 
Officials protested. Air Transport Association, Aeronau- 
tical Training Society and others sent observers to Rich- 
mond. Reason: the bill would have set a precedent that 
would almost certainly result in a demand that the 
Federal Government preempt intrastate, as well as inter- 
state regulation of air commerce. 

RESEARCH LEGISLATION— The new Senate re- 
search bill (outgrowth of the old Kilgore-Magnuson 
measure, S. 1720) is as objectionable to the aircraft in- 
dustry, insofar as its patent provisions are concerned, 
as was the original Kilgore bill which actually would 
have changed the patent system. Perhaps main objec- 
tion is that the Government would get royalty-free 
licenses, even on inventions patentable by the industry, 

CHALLENGE?— Civil Air Patrol heads are feeling 
more than somewhat elated about the success of their 


recent dinner for President Truman in Washington 
(see Page 16). Not only were President Truman and 
Gen. Spaatz present, but the affair drew one of the 
biggest turnouts of Congressmen to attend any dinner 
in recent Washington history. A majority from each 
house was present even though the dinner was on a 
Friday night when many Congressmen ordinarily are 
leaving for weekend trips back home. Attributing at- 
tendance to the big CAP national membership, one CAP 
spokesman said: "There isn't another aviation organiza- 
tion in the country that could get that many Congress- 

TRANSPORTATION INVESTIGATION — Early 
House approval of the Lea resolution authorizing the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce committee to under- 
take a thorough transportation investigation appears as- 
sured. Approximately 500 reports, expressing varying 
opinions on transport policy and recommending a wide 
range of changes in transport law have been received 
in response to Lea's request for statements. Effect of the 
investigation on air transportation could be considerable. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT— A sharp upturn in 
naval aircraft procurement and research activities is in- 
dicated in testimony by naval officials before the House 
Appropriations committee. The Navy plans to spend 
$32,000,000 in aircraft procurement between February 
and July. Naval expenditures for plane construction 
amounted to only S2, 400,000 during November, Decem- 
ber and January. BuAer plans to obligate S120,322,000 
for research between February and July. The Bureau 
spent $109,000,000 on research during the 1945 fiscal 
year, or substantially less than it expects to spend during 
the first half of this year, an encouraging sign. 



Rear view of Martin XBTM-1 Navy dive-torpedo bomber shows finger-like dive brakes. 
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FOUNDATION MAGAZINE 
on your aviation schedule 


Avialion serves not just one, or two, 
but all four of the industry’s buying 
influences . . . Manufacturing- 
Operation — Maintenance — and 
Distribution. 

For these four functions are inter- 
dependent and interrelated. The 
men of each of them exert a vital 
buying influence that affects all your 
aviation selling— whether to the mil- 
itary aviation market, the air trans- 
port market, or the personal aircraft 

Researchers, designers, engineers 
and production executives arc con- 
cerned not only with the building of 
airframes and components but also 
with the operation, maintenance 
and distribution of their products 
after they leave the factory. Con- 
versely, operators, maintenance en- 
gineers and distributors exert 
strong influence on the designing 
and engineering of the planes they 


will later sell and service. Through- 
out all the functional activities 
you find a close intermeshing of 

That is why Aviation’s editorial pol- 
icy has for 28 years been the serv- 
ing of all the industry’s interlocking 
interests . . . Research, design, en- 
gineering and production. Opera- 
tion, finance, distribution and main- 
tenance in all its phases. Legisla- 
tion and administration. 

That is why A viation maintains the 
largest staff of editorial specialists 
in the field of aeronautical publish- 
ing. That is why Aviation has 42,- 
000 paid subscribers representing 
all functions of the industry. 

To you Aviation offers comprehen- 
sive advertising coverage of all 
aviation’s buying influences — the 
FOUNDATION MAGAZINE on 
which to build your aeronautical 
advertising schedule. 
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News at Deadline 


Halsey Joins Pan American 

Fleet Admiral William S. Halsey, 
Jr., has been named vice-president of 
the Pan American Airways’ Trans- 
pacific services. He will be senior 
Pan Am officer on the Pacific Coast 
and will have direct charge of serv- 
ices to Honolulu and Australia as 
well as services planned for Japan 
and the Orient. 


Jack & Heintz Reorganizes 

Jack & Heintz, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of precision aircraft equipment 
during the war, will merge with a 
newly-formed Delaware corpora- 
tion which will be known as Jack & 
Heintz Precision Industries, Inc. 
The new company will continue the 
production of airplane starters, gen- 
erators and other aircraft products 
which it made during the war and 
in addition will make fractional 
horsepower electric motors, ball and 
roller bearings, electronic gages and 
measuring devices, precision ma- 
chine tools and other products. Wil- 
liam S. Jack, president of Jack & 
Heintz said the merger may be con- 
sidered the first step in a post-war 
expansion program which will en- 
able the company to serve not only 
the aviation field but several other 
industries as well. 


New CAA Officials Named 

Four key appointments in the 
CAA administrative staff, were an- 
nounced last week by Administra- 
tor T. P. Wright. 

M. Justin Herman becomes assis- 
tant administrator for aviation 
training, succeeding Dr. Bruce 
Uthus who resigned to join TWA. 
Herman returns to CAA after three 
years in the Navy. William E. Kline 
is named assistant administrator for 
federal airways, succeeding Thomas 
B. Bourne, who resigned to enter 
private business. A CAA veteran, 
Kline was acting administrator of 
the First Region before this ap- 
pointment. Donald R. Harvey, for- 
merly director of personnel for OWI, 
is named personnel officer for CAA, 
succeeding Edward J. Gardner who 
becomes assistant personnel officer. 
Ora W. Young, formerly assistant 
administrator of the First Region, 
with headquarters in New York, is 
advanced to First Region adminis- 
trator, succeeding Kline. 



► Navy pilots of new counter-rotating propeller craft have revealed a surprising 
drawback to the design — stroboscopic effect. At the point where the blades cross, 
a solid line appears, in the case of two propellers rotating at the same speed. 
In the case where rotation is at different speeds, this line travels slowly around 
in the opposite direction to the aft propeller rotation. One pilot reports: "It 
makes you dizzy watching it. 1 haven't been airsick in 15 years but I always have 
trouble in that plane." 

► The Technical Data Digest , published during the war by the Air Technical 
Service Command at Dayton, has been discontinued. 

► The latest British Avro Lincoln has an upper power driven turret mounting two 
20-mm. cannon, the first such installation announced. 

► AAF is developing a standard helicopter unit which may be attached to tanks, 
bulldozers, gun carriers, and the like, for lifting them across rivers and other 
obstructions. 

► Development is continuing on a .60-caliber aircraft machine gun, initiated during 
the war by the AAF. 

► Although the- exact figure has not been released, British officials in Washington 
report their country's output of military aircraft in December dropped to less than 
10 planes from a November total of 347. 

► Douglas Aircraft Co. will delay indefinitely further promotion of its DC-8, 
commercial Mixmaster. Present emphasis will be placed on sales and produc- 
tion of the DC-6. The company, like Lockheed with its giant Constitution, is 
confronted with the problem of selling first planes first, deferring promotion 
of future models. 

► Navy research in supersonics, covering both engines and airfoils, will be 
augmented when a new Mach 2.5 wind tunnel is completed at the Kaiser steel 
mill at Fontana, Calif. It should be operating within two months, using the 
steel mill’s heavy blower system as a power source. Under direction of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, an open jet having a speed of about 1,000 mph. has 
been functioning for some time at the mill for testing jet engines developed 
by Marquardt Aircraft Co., Venice, Calif. These engines are due to be given 
flight tests within a few months. R. E. Marquardt, company president and 
director of aeronautical research for University of Southern California, while 
under restriction as to disclosure of the specific type of engine he has devel- 
oped, said the power plant should be practical through a speed range up to 

2,000 mph. 

► Possibility that the Canadian government's policy on divorce of surface and 
air transport operations may be postponed a year is seen in Ottawa. The Canadian 
government announced in 1944 that within a year of the end of the European 
war, a date which is approaching, Canadian Pacific Air lines and Trans-Canada 
Air Lines must be divorced from their railroad ownership and operation. CPA 
is owned by Canadian Pacific, TCA by Canadian National Railways. It is under- 
stood the Canadian cabinet has the matter of extending the time till May 8, 
1947, under consideration. Since TCA and Canadian National both are govern- 
ment owned, the divorce action actually would hit only Canadian Pacific. 

► Public relations activities of Air Transport Association would be placed under 
a new ATA vice-president in charge of those duties in a recommendation made 
recently by the publicity committee. Maximum salary would be §15,000. The 
present press department would be continued until June 30. 

► The domestic airlines, although expressing interest in results, have decided 
not to furnish funds at this time for further study of the Navy fog dispersal 
experiment at Areata, Calif. At one time the Navy suggested that the industry 
take over the project entirely. 
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considerably wider than a railway sleep- 
ing car — lias an aisle height of seven 
feet! The unique double-deck fuselage 
adds real roominess that sets this air- 
liner apart from all other competitive 

And along with its spacious luxury 
goes the most outstanding operating 
economy of any transport plane — a 
major contribution to the lower fares 
which arc bringing the advantages of 
air travel within the reach of all. 


Room to relax 


Experienced air travelers as well as 
those who arc making a first flight will 
appreciate the real spaciousness of 
Boeing’s great new Stratocruiser. 

They can lie back in deep-cushioned 
scats, stretch out their legs and enjoy 
themselves. They can take a stroll along 
the 68-foot upper deck, or go down- 
stairs to the lounge. 

Spice and comfort ate designed into 
this first true super-transport. The main 
cabin is ten and one-half feet wide — 





BOEING 
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War Department Decides To Press 
General Procurement Legislation 

Draft will be forwarded to Congress in next few months for 
action; specialized aviation measure will be introduced later 
after major policy decision has been made. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


Congress is expected to receive 
within the next few months the 
draft of a general procurement bill 
which, although not specifically 
pertaining to military and naval 
aviation procurement, will affect 
the scope of a revision of the Air 
Corps Act of 1926. 

After months of discussion, top 
War Department officials have de- 
cided to press for enactment of gen- 
eral procurement legislation before 
a separate aviation procurement 
bill is introduced. As previously 
reported in Aviation News, indus- 
try and the AAF have expressed 
some concern lest passage of gen- 
eral legislation be regarded as ob- 
viating the necessity for extra han- 
dling of aviation procurement. 

► Fees Are Crux of Question — Pres- 
ent plans, however, call for the gen- 
eral bill to be introduced with the 
approval of the War. Navy and 
Treasury Departments, and the 
Maritime Commission. After hear- 
ings have been held, the revision 
of the Air Corps Act will be trans- 
mitted to Congress. 

Strategy behind this is that the 

policy which AAF, in particular, is 
anxious to have passed on by Con- 
gress. It is that cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contracts may be used, with a 
10 percent fee. On research and 
development contracts, which in- 
dustry also would like to be on a 
cost-plus basis, the fee would be 15 
percent. 

► Exact Time Not Set — Exact time 
of introduction of the general bill 
has not yet been determined. War 
and Navy officials are anxious that 
the “timing” be right, to take ad- 
vantage of the most favorable con- 
ditions insofar as reception in Con- 
gress is concerned. 

One favorable condition envisioned 


is a problematical popular demand 
that this country’s military strength 
be kept at a level exceeding that 
of any other nation. Another con- 
tingency is action on the armed 
services unification proposal, 
t Conditional Backing Seen — It 
seems assured that the AAF’s rec- 
ommendation that the general pro- 
curement bill be enacted will be 
conditioned on a later submission of 
the aviation procurement measure. 
This bill will bring up to date the 


The aircraft industry and the 
air officers of the Army and Navy 
feel the declaration of policy in 
the proposed new aviation pro- 
curement bill probably is its most 
important feature. It definitely 
would commit Congress to a philos- 
ophy favorable to the development 
of air power. Full text: 

“The defense of the United 
States requires that their present 
supremacy in military aviation be 

that supremacy can only be at- 
tained by fostering the continued 
development and acquisition by 
the military air forces of the 
United States of aeronautical sup- 
plies which are always more ef- 
fective than those of any other 
power and by developing and 
maintaining an industrial estab- 
lishment capable of rapid expan- 
sion in event of an emergency and 
of furnishing the United States 
with superior aeronautical sup- 
plies during a prolonged war. 

“It is, therefore, the policy of 
the United States that, subject to 
the appropriation of funds, the 
Secretary be authorized 

(a) "to obtain wherever and 
whenever possible the most ad- 
vanced discoveries of value to the 


Air Corps Act of 1926, the statute 
under which aircraft and related 
material was purchased right up 
until the war emergency. 

Deficiencies in this law, it has 
been stated, were so great that the 
War Department was unable to 
build an adequate air force before 
the war and still remain within the 
scope of the act. Procurement poli- 
cies were less restricted and more 
flexible when regulations under the 
War Powers Act superseded the Air 
Corps Act. 

► Limits Experimental Types— In 
addition to the authority to pur- 
chase on cost-plus contracts. AAF 
and the industry are anxious for the 
Air Corps Act to be revised be- 
cause it does not permit procure- 
ment of experimental types in suffi- 
cient quanties to be given opera- 
tional tests. The proposed revision 
would give the secretaries of War 
and Navy power to “determine 
what quantity ... is required to 


development of military aviation, 

(b) “to procure upon such terms 

consider desirable services, talents, 
ideas, designs, plans, information, 
reports, data, samples, models, and 
articles which he considers should 
be studied, tested or developed in 
order to foster the development of 
military aviation, 

(c) “to purchase aeronautical 
supplies necessary or desirable for 
the operation of the air forces of 
his department in such manner 
and upon such terms as he consid- 
ers will assure the national safety 
at all times and maintain an indus- 
trial establishment capable of rapid 
expansion in event of an emerg- 
ency and of furnishing the United 
States with superior aeronautical 
supplies during a prolonged war 

(d) “to stimulate the develop- 
ment by private parties of supe- 
rior aeronautical supplies by af- 
ording appropriate recognition to 
persons making available merito- 
rious designs to the Government, 
including the awarding of contracts 
to such persons for the production 
of articles embodying such de- 
signs, if he finds that the national 
interest will be furthered thereby.” 


Procurement Policy Statement 
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LIGHTWEIGHT COPTER: 

The new XR-9B helicopter built by G & A Aircraft, Willow Grove, Pa., 
subsidiary to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., is described as the first light- 
weight helicopter to be accepted by the AAF. It weighs “less than half 
as much as a new Ford car," the company reports, which would put the 
helicopter's weight at around 1,500 lbs. The XR-9B seats two persons in 
tandem. Its three-blade main rotor has a rotor head designed for smoother 
flying, and stick vibration is said to have been greatly reduced. Specifica- 
tions are expected to be released soon from Wright Field, where the XR-9B 
is undergoing flight tests. 


permit complete and adequate ex- 
periments, tests and studies.” 

Perhaps a more compelling reason 
for the revision, however, is the 
declaration of policy which heads 
the draft of the new bill. 

► Allows Contract Awards— Its most 
important section reads that the 
Secretary be authorized “to stimu- 
late the development by private 
parties of superior aeronautical 
supplies by affording appropriate 
recognition to persons making 
available meritorious designs to the 
Government, including the award- 
ing of contracts to such persons for 
the production of articles embody- 
ing such designs, if he finds that the 
national interest will be furthered 
thereby.” 

Commercial Air Transport 
Booming in Philippines 

Sale of surplus aircraft in the 
Philippines is sparking a resurgence 
of air transport in the islands, ac- 
cording to Eric Bradley, Foreign 
Liquidation Commission aviation 
director for the Philippines. 

Several inter-island lines have 
been formed. One, Far Eastern Air 
Transport, began service Nov. 1 
with four planes and now has 19 
C-47’s in operation. There is a tre- 
mendous demand for freight service 
and many Chinese merchants are 
buying plans to fly cargo to Chinese 


markets. A number of former AAF 
flyers have been hired as pilots. 

► Uses Are Varied — Inter-island 
operations are divided about 50-50 
between passengers and cargo. 
Miners, sugar planters, copra plant- 
ers, ranchers and even fishermen are 
requesting transport planes from 
FLC. One fisherman estimated he 
could pay for his C-47 in 24 days. 
He makes a two-hour flight where 
the boat trip takes 36 hours. 


Test Ends in Crash 

Loss of a B-25 bomber, which 
fell in flames seven miles off 
the Santa Monica, Calif., shores 
Feb. 27, during CAA certifica- 
tion tests may cancel North 
American Aviation’s hopes of 
converting quantities of surplus 
B-25's to executive transport 

Lost in the crash were J. D. 
McCutcheon, CAA engineer, 
who six months ago flew certi- 
fication tests of the Lockheed 
Constellation and who was mak- 
ing his first certification flight 
in the B-25; Joseph E. Barton, 
North American Engineering 
flight section, pilot, and Albon 
C. Cowles, Jr., North American 
flight test engineer. 

► Had Failed Earlier Test— The 
B-25 previously had failed to 
meet CAA commercial certifica- 
tion tests, and had been modi- 


AAF 'Interim’ Plans 

The "interim" program which 
the AAF will launch in July 
if its 1947 fiscal year budget is 
approved calls for an approxi- 
mate expenditure of $711,000,000 
annually on plane procurement, 

fore the House Appropriations 
Committee. This will cover 
purchase of 1,800 aircraft at an 
average cost of $395,000. 

Of the 400,000 personnel 
strength contemplated in the 
interim program, 5 percent 
will be stationed overseas — 
107,672 in the Pacific theater and 
66.828 in the European theater. 
► Navy Plans — Naval aviation 
officials reported to the House 
Committee that the Bureau of 
Aeronautics is asking for a 1947 
fiscal year appropriation totaling 
$1,242,997,000 — $892,997,000 in 
cash and $350,000,000 in contract 
authority. 



stantially larger scale than dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. The 
BuAer’s 1946 fiscal year budget 
totals $886,043,710, after post- 
war rescissions in the original 
appropriation of $2,441,297,360. 


AAF Operations Funds 
Cut $1,000,000,000 

House Appropriations Group Acts 
after hearing Gen. Eaker warn 
present force is obsolete. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee cut back appropriations for 
AAF operations by $1,000,000,000 
last week, after being informed by 
Lt. Gen. Ira Eaker that the AAF, 
as now composed, is “obsolete.” 
Gen. Eaker looked to the eventu- 
al emergence of an advanced AAF 
as a result of concentrated scientific 
research, observing: 

► Defense Is Vital — “The most per- 
sistent lesson learned by those who 
engage in warfare is that the 
weapons used for one war become 
obsolescent on the termination of 
hostilities. The recent conflict just 
concluded is no exception, and it 
may be said that the age of scien- 
tific warfare has begun. Once the 
capacities of an offensive weapon 
are known, no nation would at- 
tempt aggressive action without 
first developing adequate defensive 
measures against it. This fact, in 
itself, renders practically every air- 
craft used In the recent conflict 
obsolete.” 

The House Committee concluded: 
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defense of the United 


“That which science has shelved as 
passe must be put aside beyond 
such as may be definitely essential 
as an interim requirement. . . 

► Slash Increased— The committee 
cut an additional $27,521,000 to add 
to the $972,479,000 slash recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau and 
proposed a straight $1,000,000,000 
AAF rescission for the 1946 fiscal 
year in reporting out the second 
appropriation rescission bill. 

The bill also recommends a $214,- 
887,000 rescission in naval aviation 
operating funds. The Budget pro- 
posed a S165.887.000 cutback, which 
the House Committee increased by 
$50,000,000 to $214,887,000. This 
rescission, added to the $1,359,367,- 
650 rescinded in the first rescission 
bill, leaves the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics a total 1946 fiscal year 
budget of $877,043,710, compared 
with the $2,441,298,360 budget con- 
templated last July. 

► Research Not Affected — Neither 
AAF nor Bauer research activities 
are affected by the second rescis- 
sion measure, and it was disclosed 
at hearings that both aviation re- 
search programs will be on the up- 
grade from here on out. 

As a result of the AAF rescission, 
Gen. Eaker declared “the magnifi- 
cent Air Corps which administered 
the death blow to Japan will no 
longer exist.” His hope for U. S 
air domination was through a pro- 
gram of concentrated research 
pointing to “a new, small, powerful, 
ultra modern” force to meet the 
requirements of the new age of 
scientific warfare. 


Revised AAF To Have 
Three Main Branches 

Three major commands — Strate- 
gic, Tactical and Continental De- 
fense — are contemplated in the 
reorganization of the Army Air 
Forces scheduled under the new 
commanding general, Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz. 

The new program will be tied in 
with the reorganization of the War 
Department, but it has not yet been 
finally approved by Gen. Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of War Pat- 
terson. It will eliminate the war- 
time AAF set-up of six assistant 
chiefs of air staff — personnel, intel- 
ligence, training, materiel and serv- 
ices, operations, commitments-re- 
quirements and plans. 

► Probable Chiefs Named — Respon- 
sibility for the deployment and 
operation of very heavy bombers 
and very long-range fighters in the 
Strategic Air Command probably 



LIGHTPLANE DIESEL: 

Fred Thaheld, West Coast engineer, 
shows installation of his 130- hp. 
diesel motor in a Stinson A-10 
which was successfully test flown 
recently at Long Beach, Calif. The 
four-cylinder engine weighs 235 lbs. 
and pushed the Stinson along at a 
SO-mph. cruising speed. Fuel con- 
sumption was two gallons of S-cent- 
a-gallon oil per hour. 


will go to Gen. George Kenney, 
who was Gen. MacArthur’s air chief 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

► Slated for the command of the 
Tactical Air Group, which will in- 
clude fighters, fighter-bombers, me- 
dium light bombers and troop-car- 
rier aircraft is Maj. Gen. E. R. 
Quesada, who was the commander 
of the Ninth Air Force Tactical Air 
Command during the battle of Ger- 

to the commander of the Continen- 
tal Defense Command which will 
include day and night fighter-bomb- 
ers and long-range reconnaissance 
aircraft. This command will be 


charged with 
States. 

► Not Especially Significant — No 
special significance was attached to 
the proposed reorganization in 
Army circles. It generally was re- 
time activity, reflecting the views of 
Gen. Spaatz, and was expected 
after he took over from Gen. Ar- 
nold. 

Non-Aviation Firms Buy 
Two More Surplus Plants 

Two more surplus wartime aero- 
nautical plants have been sold by 
the War Assets Corp., both to non- 
aviation firms. The aircraft parts 
plant at Bloomfield, N. J., operated 
by General Electric has been ac- 
quired by Loew’s, Inc., for $805,500 
in cash. Plant cost the Government 
$990,133. Buyer will use the facili- 
ties for manufacturing phonograph 
records and electrical transcriptions. 

The optical instrument and mag- 
nesium sand casting plant at North 
Bergen, N. J., formerly operated by 
Bendix Aviation Corp. has been sold 
to Mundet Cork Corp. for $1,372,- 
000, with a down payment of $372.- 
000 and the balance to be paid off 
over a period of 10 years at 4 per- 
cent interest. Present fair value of 
the property is estimated to be 
$1,384,633. 

Surplus PQ-l4’s Sold 

Seven surplus PQ-14’s, Culver 
radio-controlled target planes, have 
been bought by the Far Eastern 
School of Aeronautics, Manila, P. I., 
presumably for conversion to train- 
ing purposes. The school, which 
opened Feb. 1, will give flying, 
ground, maintenance, navigation 
and radio courses. It is owned by 
Eugenio Lopez, who also heads Far 
Eastern Air Transport, Inc. and is 
active in numerous businesses in 
the Philippines. 



ON ARCTIC ASSIGNMENT: 

The 45,000-ton carrier Midway, largest, strongest and fastest ever built, 
now is heading a task force in the sub-Arctic waters of the North Atlantic 
to test equipment and operational techniques in extreme weather condi- 
tions. Three destroyers and a tanker make up the force. 
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New 'Historical’ Booklet Disregards 
Wrights’ Aviation Contribution 

Library of Congress aeronautics division chief, long critical of 
Kitty Hawk pioneers’ claims, uses flimsy evidence to place credit 
elsewhere; Orville Wright cites record in answer. 


A 39-page booklet. "Early Power- 
plane Fathers." recently circulated 
to aviation publications, appears to 
be the latest in a long-continued 
series of efforts by an historical die- 
hard to belittle the contributions of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright to avia- 
tion. 

Author of the booklet is Dr. Al- 
bert F. Zahm, chief of the Library 
of Congress aeronautics division. Dr. 
Zahm was chief expert witness for 
Glenn Curtiss in the old patent liti- 
gation between the Wrights and 
Curtiss. After the Wrights won. Dr. 
Zahm was observer for the Smith- 
sonian Institution at the 1914 flight 
trials of the remodelled Langley 
Aerodrome at Hammondsport. N. Y. 
► Report Was Repudiated — His re- 
port was basis for many later state- 
ments by the Smithsonian that the 


1914 flights made by Curtiss proved 
that the original 1903 Langley plane 
was the first powerplane capable of 
flight. These statements finally were 
repudiated and retracted in 1942 in 
a written apology by Dr. C. G. 
Abbot, then secretary of the Smith- 
sonian. The Abbot paper was widely 
publicized. 

The new Zahm booklet credits the 
parenthood of powerplanes to four 
other men, without so much as a 
passing reference to the Wrights. 
Chapter headings are: "Henson, in- 
ventor of the Airplane": "Goupil, 
Inventor of Three-torque Airplane 
Control": "Ader. First to Fly a 
Powerplane." and "Whitehead, First 
to Fly with Petrol Power." 

► Findings Unsupported — Appraised 
from an aeronautical history stand- 
point, the booklet is most open to 



AVIATION GETS A BOOST: 

Gael E. Sullivan, second assistant Postmaster General, was the moving 
force which resulted in this unusual photo, taken at Worcester, Mass., 
last month when Howard Hughes flew TWA’s "Star of California" to the 
New England City to pick him up and ferry him to Washington to attend 
an airmail conference. Trip focused Worcester newspaper attention on 
speed of air travel, advantages of airmail, need for airport development, 
and — fast, but far from least — film star Linda Darnell who came along 
for the ride. Above, on a mail-truck which was pressed into service as 
a landing platform, are (left to right) Joe Bartels, TWA co-pilot: Wor- 
cester Mayor C. J. Sullivan: Miss Darnell: Sullivan, and Councilman 
George J. Abdella. Hughes peeps over Miss Darnell’s shoulder, and 
behind him are Peverell Marley, Hollywood cameraman and husband of 
Miss Darnell, and Gloria Ann Sullivan, the Mayor's daughter. 


criticism in its third and fourth 
chapters. It is generally recognized 
that the first two men mentioned, 
Henson, and Goupil, made no real 
progress in actual development of 
powerplanes beyond putting their 
ideas about airplanes on paper. 

But the chapters on Ader and 
Whitehead are something else. With 
meager supporting evidence. Dr. 
Zahm claims that Clement Ader 
made the first powerplane flight in 
France with a steam engine air- 
plane on Oct, 9, 1890 and additional 
flights in 1891. And he implies that 
the discredited claim of Gustav 
Whitehead, for a powerplane flight 
near Bridgeport, Conn., in 1902, also 
is well founded. These flights, if 
they had been made, would have 
preceded the Wright Brothers' 
flights at Kitty Hawk. N. C„ Dec. 
17. 1903. 

► Quotes Ader — Dr. Zahm offers as 
his only direct proof of the Ader 
claim, a statement purportedly made 
by Ader himself, and indirect quota- 
tions, published 20 years after 1890 
from four men who claimed to have 
witnessed early flights by Ader. 

These men were interviewed in 
1909, according to a French writer, 
Jacques May, whom Dr. Zahm 
quotes as reporting that they had 
seen Ader’s plane, "The Eole", fly 
at a slight elevation, "about 4 


the duration or distance." 

► Wright’s Answer— Orville Wright, 
from his Dayton, Ohio home has 
sent Aviation News a letter com- 
menting on the Zahm booklet. Con- 
cerning the Ader claim he cites an 
official French War Department re- 
port that Ader had been unsuccess- 
ful in an attempt to fly in a demon- 
stration flight in 1897 which had 
convinced observers that "man- 
flight was impossible." The report 
was published years later to prove 
that Santos-Dumont made the first 
European flight Oct. 23, 1906. 

"That report,” concludes Wright, 
"settled the claim for Ader with 
everyone except Zahm and a few 
others. Zahm didn't propose to be 
stopped with a thing like that and 
let the Wrights get the credit of be- 
ing the first in the world to fly. He 
just went back six years further 
and decided that Ader had made a 
power flight in 1891 — when no offi- 
cial commission was present to con- 
tradict the claim." 

► Whitehead Claims — As for the 
Whitehead claim about a 40-hp. 
kerosene engine-powered monoplane 
with folding wings which made 
flights of two and seven miles out 
over Long Island Sound in 1902. 
Wright cites the report of Dr. John B. 
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Crane who made an investigation 
of the Whitehead evidence with the 
aid of a grant of funds from Harvard 
University and published his find- 
ings in the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation magazine, in December, 
1936. Crane said evidence that 
Whitehead made genuine sustained 
horizontal flights at any time is 
inconclusive, that Whitehead made 
short momentum flights at different 
times between 1904 and 1908 is con- 
clusive, and that Whitehead made 
short momentum flights prior to 
1904 is inconclusive. 

Mr. Wright has presented addi- 
tional evidence discrediting the 
Whitehead story, in V.S. Air Serv- 
ices magazine (August, 1945). 

► Booklet Ignores Many Facts — Ap- 
praising the Zahm booklet as a 
whole, and laying aside the previous 
history of Dr. Zahm's opposition to 
the Wright brothers, it still appears 
as a one-sided story, omitting much 
of the evidence which must have 
been available, to the writer. It is 
apparent that the booklet was not 
written with detached, impartial 
viewpoint. Instead, Dr. Zahm ar- 
rives at conclusions which are con- 
tradicted by other historical evi- 
dence which he has ignored. 

—A. McS. 

Senate Group Wants Power 
To Check On Plant Disposal 
The Senate subcommittee on sur- 
plus property has proposed it be 
given sufficient funds and staff to 
act as a constant "watchdog” over 
disposal of surplus plants in order 
to speed the lagging program. 
Taking cognizance of repeated 
complaints, first by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., and now War 
Assets Corp., that Army-Navy fail- 
laying their disposition, the sub- 
committee urged WAC to use the 
authority given it in the act to re- 
port such instances to Congress. 

Jan. 31, the subcommittee reported. 


only 171 plants of a total of 1,540 
had been sold or leased and about 96 
percent of the original investment 
of $11,200,000,000 still remained to 
be disposed of. The report points 
out that at the January disposal 
rate (57 plants representing an in- 
vestment of $122,000,000), it will 
take at least two years to dispose 
of plants remaining in Government 
hands. If cost, rather than the 
number of plants, is used as the 
basis of calculation, it will require 
seven years. 

Virginia Legislature Shelves 
Two Aero Gas Tax Bills 

Two aviation gasoline tax bills 
before the Virginia state legislature, 
which adjourned last week, appar- 
ently were killed during the closing 
days of the session. Both measures 
had been passed by the House of 
Delegates, but were pigeon-holed by 
the Senate Finance Committee. One 
would have upped from five to six 
cents the tax on fuel bought in the 

The other bill, considered by the 
aviation industry as most objection- 
able, would have levied a six-cent 
tax on fuel bought outside the state, 
but consumed in aircraft passing 
over Virginia. This would entail 
stupendous bookkeeping in the case 
of non-scheduled, charter and pri- 
vate flyers. 


First XP-84 Flight 
Exceeds Calculations 

Indication that the new Repub- 
lic XP-84 jet-powered fighter may 
emerge as the world's fastest air- 
plane is seen in reports that the 
craft exceeded engineering calcula- 
tions in first tests recently at Muroc 
Field, Calif. 

Although the new plane was not 
flown “all out," it was reported that 
given applications of power brought 
results in excess of what had been 
forecast by designers. 

► Intake In Nose — Tentatively des- 
ignated the Thunderjet, the XP-84 
is the first U.S. jet plane to have its 
air intake in the nose. Powered by 
a new axial-flow General Electric 
jet turbine, it was designed and 
built under joint supervision of Re- 
public and the Air Technical Serv- 
ice Command. 

The test model was flown to 
Muroc in an AAF C-97 transport 
from the Republic plant at Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y. 

► Production Started — Republic al- 
ready is in production on an AAF 
contract for over 100 of the new 
planes. 

Performance details were not dis- 
closed but the Army authorized the 
statement that the XP-84 has in- 
herited all of the better flying char- 
acterists of its forerunner, the P-47 
Thunderbolt. 
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Surplus P-38 Specialist: Forrest Bird, (center), president of Bird Air- 
ways, Long Beach, Calif., Municipal Airport, and specialist in purchase 
and resale of P-38's hands Marvin E. Jenkins, airline pilot and son of Ab 
Jenkins, Salt Lake City endurance racer, purchase papers on two planes 
bought by Marvin’s father. Rex Mays, noted Indianapolis racer (right), 
has bought the photo P-38 in the background. 


Surplus Plane Buyers 
Map Huge Deals 

"Today you can buy your way 
into bankruptcy quicker and easier 
than at any time in history." 

Charles H. Babb of Glendale, 
Calif., probably the world's most 
active used plane broker, delivered 
that philosophic gem the other day 
after buying 28 surplus Douglas 
A-26 bombers to add to the nearly 
300 assorted surplus aircraft he has 
bought in the last few months. 

► Purchases Soar — First quarter 
audits of RFC sales undoubtedly 
will show a fantastic surge of sur- 
plus plane buying both in driblets 
and in the large blocks typified by 
Babb's purchases and the Paul 
Mantz purchase of the entire sup- 
ply of 509 planes at the Stillwater, 
Okla., depot (Aviation News, Feb. 
11 ). 

► Profitable Classes — Probably the 
most secure surplus speculators are 
purchasing small lots of planes hav- 
ing a ready market — trainers for 
licensing and resale as interim per- 
sonal aircraft; twin-engine light 
transports for modification as exec- 
utive planes; large transports for 
non-scheduled air freighting and 
special charter duty; and, to a lim- 
ited degree, fighters and light 


Only 23 New Engines 

Only 23 engines for military 
aircraft were turned out in this 
country in January, reflecting 
the drastic curtailment of mili- 
tary procurement, the use of 
war surplus engines to power 
new transports and a strike in 
plants producing jet and tur- 
bine powerplants. 

It also indicates that surplus 
service-type stocks are being 
used to power most of the con- 
ventional planes in the less than 
2,000 aircraft scheduled for mili- 
tary production in 1946. 

Contrast With War — The 
American aircraft engine indus- 
try produced 24.102 engines in 

engine production in the war 
years 1941 through 1945 was 
779,784 with peak monthly pro- 
duction running between 20,000 
and 23,000 in 1943 and 1944. 

The January rate would in- 
dicate an annual military pro- 
duction approximately the same 
as the lowest annual production 
of 688 in 1934, of the 30’s when 
the aircraft engine industry was 
on the verge of a complete shut- 
down and was saved just be- 
fore the war by British and 
French orders. 


bombers for modification to photo- 
graphic and experimental usage. 

► “Corners" P-38M Market — A good 
example of this type of speculation 
is given at Long Beach, Calif., 
Municipal Airport where Forrest 
Bird, owner of Bird Airways, holds 
what he believes to be a “corner” 
on usable P-38M two-seat Lock- 
heed night fighters. 

At the Kingman, Ariz., RFC de- 
pot he bought 50 of the night fight- 
ers, apparently the entire supply of 
this type, with a logged time of un- 
der 15 hours per plane for $1,250 
each. In two weeks he had sold six. 

► Experimental Use Seen — Buyers 
of P-38's for the most part have 
been engineering corporations 
whose agents contemplate experi- 
mental use of them in testing engine 
accessories and instruments at high 
altitudes. Also, there have been in- 
dividual buyers, such as Ab Jenkins, 
Salt Lake City auto racer and en- 
durance record holder, who bought 
two and probably will use their 
Allison engines in race cars; and 
Rex Mays, twice a second-place 
winner in Indianapolis Speedway 
races, who bought one to use ex- 
perimentally for products of his 
racing backer, Bowes Sealfast Corp. 

E. J. Foley Promoted 

E. J. Foley has been appointed 
assistant to American Airlines Vice 
President T. C. Drinkwater all 
Washington. Foley joined Amer- 
ican in 1943 as assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of engineering. 
He recently has been supervising 
the streamlining of operating reg- 
ulations and procedures at head- 
quarters in New York City. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Eldon, Mo., Airpark Lease Contract 
Seen As Model for Other Cities 

Developed after consultation with recognized aviation au- 
thorities, it will be made available to other municipalities seek- 
ing to establish similar developments. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


A 10-year contract between the 
city and Associated Airports, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., for the opera- 
tion of the Eldon, Mo., Airpark is 
seen by Missouri aviation officials 
as a model contract suitable for 
guidance of any other municipalities 
seeking to establish airparks or air- 

Developed after consultations 
with many recognized aviation au- 
thorities, the contract will be made 
available to airport committees, 
mayors, and civic leaders of other 
municipalities. 

► Consultants Listed — Among groups 
which consulted with the Eldon 
committee and the operator on the 
contract were the aviation division 
of the Missouri state Department of 
Resources and Control; the CAA 
Washington legal stall; Fifth Region 
CAA office, Kansas City; National 
Aeronautic Association and Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council of the Air- 
craft Industries Association. 

The leasing contract reserves for 
the city the following rights; 

► To further develop or improve 
the landing area as it sees fit, regard- 
less of the desires or views of the 
lessee and without interference or 

► To maintain and keep in repair 
the landing area and all publicly- 
owned facilities, together with the 
right to direct and control all ac- 
tivities of the lessee in this regard. 

► To take any action necessary to 
protect aerial approaches to the 
airpark against obstruction, and to 
prevent the lessee from erecting or 
permitting to be erected any struc- 
ture on the airpark which would 
limit the airpark's usefulness or 
constitute a hazard to aircraft. 

► Financial Deal — The operator, Ed- 
gar F. Smith, Jr., president, Asso- 
ciated Airports, Inc., agrees to pay 
$1 a year rent on the airport, $25 
per month for use of the buildings 
now on the airpark and two cents 
per gallon for all gasoline sold. 


He further agrees to operate the 
airpark “for the use and benefit of 
the public; to make available all 
facilities and services to the public 
without unjust discrimination and 
to refrain from imposing or levy- 
ing excessive, discriminatory or 
otherwise unreasonable charges or 

► Calls For Prompt Service — The 
operator contracts to appoint a 
“suitable, experienced and proper 
person” as airpark manager, who 
will reside in the vicinity of Eldon. 
He will be in complete charge of 
the airpark, devoting his entire time 
to its management. 

“He shall diligently oversee, di- 
rect and control” all maintenance, 
aircraft service and aircraft opera- 
tion at the airpark and it shall be 
his duty “to see that the airpark is 
maintained in a safe and proper 
flying condition at all times and 
that prompt and courteous service is 
available to the general public.” 

► Clause Is Significant — It is be- 
lieved that this is one of the first 
times the matter of “prompt and 


Dedication Set 

Dedication of the Eldon, Mo., 
Airpark will be held Saturday 
and Sunday, June 8-9, when the 
field, which already has been 
opened to flyers, is expected to 
be the center of an extensive 
exhibit of new hangars and 
other aviation equipment. 

Many private flyers and 

pected to fly to Eldon for the 
celebration which is being ar- 
ranged by Mayor Bob Reed of 

and Gene Fryhoff of the Mis- 
souri State Department of Re- 
sources and Development avia- 
tion section. 


courteous service” at an airfield 
has been made the subject of a con- 
tractual requirement. In view of the 
low standards of service prevailing 
at many airports throughout the 
country, this clause is particularly 
significant, and may be copied in 
many future contracts. 

The operator contracts further: 

► To erect suitable repair and serv- 
ice shop, hangars, administration 
building containing manager's of- 
fice, lounge, lobby and suitable rest- 
rooms. (Any other buildings erected 
may be purchased by the city, at a 
sum to be determined by three ap- 
praisers, at expiration of lease.) 

► To carry public and property dam- 
age liability insurance on its air- 
craft, in the joint names of lessee 
and lessor. 

► To insure buildings owned by it, 
against fire and windstorm. 

► To provide flight instruction, air- 
plane rentals, airplane charters, air- 
plane sales and related merchan- 
dise, parts, supplies, service, storage. 



"CARPORT" FORECASTS TREND: 

Fronted by a wide and deep forward apron this garage of a Los Angeles 
model home is called a "Carport” by its realtor-designer, Fritz B. Burns, 
who says it anticipates the day when home owners will want landing and 
housing space for family helicopters. 
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DETACHABLE SKIS: 

The new Callair Model A -2 equipped with skis designed by Call Aircraft 
Co., Alton, Wyo., which attach directly to the wheels. The skis may be 
carried in the plane and are easy to attach, allowing the pilot to use 
either wheels or skis as needed in the mountain country where the 
Callair mainly is used. 


repairs and suitable ground trans- 
portation. 

► To file and display prominently a 
schedule of fees for services. 

► To keep accurate record of income 
and expenditure. 

► To permit the State Department 
of Resources and Development to 
make inspections and to use the air- 
park for developing and testing new 
materials and equipment for air- 
park and airport construction, main- 
tenance and development. 

► To notify the city 30 days in ad- 
vance of any change in fees. 

► Can Lease To Government— The 
City also reserved the right of leas- 
ing the landing area in war or 
national emergency to the U.S. gov- 
ernment. and stipulated no portion 
of the lease should be construed to 
prevent the city from receiving fed- 
eral or state funds for the park. 


In addition to the contract, the 
Eldon Airpark is subject to four 
new city ordinances, also regarded 
by the state officials as models. One 
sets up a five-man airpark board, to 
handle revenues and grant licenses 

er. A second provides for the li- 
censing of every commercial opera- 
tor at the airpark, with a fee of 
$500. The other ordinances prescribe 
field rules, and authorize the city to 

NACA To Reveal 
Lightplane Projects 

Research projects of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee of Aero- 
nautics for development of better 
lightplanes will be discussed by air- 
craft manufacturers and NACA 


Voyager Performance Analysis 


Improved performance more than 
compensating for the increase in 
weight is shown in an analysis of 
the four-place Stinson Voyager 150 
as compared to its pre-war ances- 
tor, the Voyager. 

The analysis, disclosed recently 
by Consolidated - Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., shows the empty weight of 
the Voyager 150 (1.208 lbs.) is only 
196 lbs. more than the pre-war 
three-place Voyager (1.010 lbs.), 
but the 150 will carry a useful load 
of 944 lbs. or 78 percent of its 
empty weight as compared with 
the early Voyager’s 615 lbs. (60 
percent). The improved perform- 
ance is attributed partially to ad- 


vances in engineering and design 

although the increase in power 
from 90 to 150 hp. was a factor. 

The Voyager 150 has a maximum 
range of 500 miles as against 394 
for the pre-war plane. However 
the 40 gal. of fuel required to travel 
the full 500 miles will use up all 
but 9 lbs. of payload left after the 
weight of the pilot, three passen- 
gers and two gallons of oil is fig- 
ured in. The Voyager 150, then, 
will carry four persons without 
luggage 500 miles, four persons 
with luggage about half that dis- 
tance or three persons with lug- 
gage 500 miles. 


representatives at the meeting of 
the Personal Aircraft Council of the 
Aircraft Industries Association, 
March 12-13 in Washington. Russell 
G. Robinson, of NACA's technical 
staff will review his organization’s 
lightplane research program. (Avia- 
tion News, March 4.) 

A proposed new system for iden- 
tification markings for civil aircraft 
in a standard size, is another sub- 
ject on the agenda. The new plan, 
which is expected to be transmitted 
to CAA for further discussion, 
would eliminate the marking from 
the upper wing and standardize the 

12 in. high and 70 in. long. The 
stabilizer marking would be 2 in. 
high and 12 in. long. 

► Would Use More Letters— It is 
further suggested that a combina- 
tion of numbers and letters be used 
in the identification marking, such 
as NC A82N6. The proposal has 
been developed by engineers of the 
lightplane manufacturers as anoth- 
er step toward standardization. 
Present regulations determine the 



AOPA PILOT REPORT: 

Aircraft Owners & Pilots Associa- 
tion is supplying its members with 
postcards on which to report con- 
ditions and service at airports into 
which they fly. As this and other 
movements to check airport condi- 
tions gain momentum, sloppy air- 
port operations toill become more 
and more of a liability and good 
airport operations more and more 
of an asset. 
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New Organization Will Promote 
Establishment of Flying Clubs 

Non-profit association would serve as medium for exchanging 
information on operation and unite all local groups in nation- 
wide group to foster aviation interest. 


Plans to promote establishment 
of flying clubs at private flyers’ air- 
ports throughout the country to en- 
able more people to learn to fly 
economically have been announced 
by the newly formed National As- 
sociation of Flying Clubs which has 
established temporary offices at 821 
National Press Bldg., Washington. 

Officers of the association are 
Joseph Vivari, airport traffic con- 
troller at Washington National Air- 
port, president, and William L. O. 
Leary, executive secretary. 

► National Group Is Aim — The or- 
ganization, still in its early stages, 
wishes to operate “without profit" 
Vivari reports, as a servicing head- 
quarters to existing flying clubs and 
to supply new clubs with informa- 
tion as to operating procedures. He 
proposes to unite all club flyers into 
a national group. 

“It is obvious that the costs of fly- 
ing to the individual must be re- 
duced so that flying is brought with- 
in the reach of persons of moderate 
incomes,” Vivari asserts. “At pres- 
ent, the average American citizen 
finds it necessary to pay approxi- 
mately a full day’s wage to fly one 
hour. A practical and proven means 
of reducing such cost sufficiently 
to permit participation in flying by 
the average citizen has been found 
in the flying club. The average fly- 
ing club represents saving to each 
member of approximately 60 per- 
cent of the cost of renting or own- 
ing an airplane.” 

► Extra Profits Stressed — A specific 
project will be “to assist the airport 
operator in obtaining additional 
profits by promoting additional in- 
terest in flight instruction.” This 
project is directed at a number of 
“short-sighted" operators who op- 
pose flying clubs or fail to cooperate 
with them, because they believe the 
clubs interfere with rentals. 

The association maintains that 
clubs are not competitive with the 
operator’s plane rentals since most 
of the flying club members would 
not be able to fly at all, if they had 
to pay the hourly rentals custom- 
arily charged. 

► Cites Poll — A poll taken among 
flying club members in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area, where there are 


30 organized flying clubs with ap- 
proximately 880 members, indicates 
that the flyers who would fly ap- 
proximately 100 hours a year with 
the flying club would fly less than 

10 hours a year in rental planes. 
Vivari says. 

The airport operator who encour- 
ages the flying club, the association 
believes, will be building up a 
reservoir of private flyers, many of 
whom eventually may buy planes 
from him and use his field for their 
own service. Meanwhile, he may 
profit by selling the flying club a 
plane, servicing it, and hangaring 

11 at his standard rates. 

► Admit Failures — The association 
officers admit that a number of 
poorly organized and operated fly- 
ing clubs have failed. It proposes 
to set up standards of organization 
and operation including bookkeep- 

of successful flying clubs. These will 
be revised and improved by ex- 
changes of information among the 
various clubs which are expected to 
become members. 

A handbook on the formation, 
management and operation of a 
flying club now is being prepared 


by Vivari and is expected to be 
published soon. The Association 
officers expect to supplement this 
book with advice to club members 
on preferred practices as they relate 
to individual problems. 

The Association proposes to estab- 
lish three divisions of membership: 
regular, for flying clubs; cooperat- 
ing. for all companies interested in 
flying clubs, other than plane manu- 
facturers, and sustaining, for all 
personal aircraft manufacturers. 

Michigan Fairgrounds 
To Become Airpark 

A recreation center and drive-in 
theater will be features of the new 
Grand River Airpark, which is 
being constructed on 120 acres of 
the old West Michigan fairgrounds 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Conversion of the old grandstand 
into an observation deck and the 
adjoining pavilion into a 140 by 265 
ft. hangar and maintenance shop 
is planned. In addition, 35 in- 
dividual T-hangars are to be built. 
► Seaplane Base Planned — Three 
turf runways, one of 3,000 ft. and 
two of 1,800 ft. each, will be con- 
structed, while a seaplane base will 
be added on Grand River. The air- 
park has 3,000 ft. frontage on the 

A roller skating rink, stores, 
shops, a restaurant, an 18-bedroom 
hotel, club rooms, a riding stable 
and picnic grounds are other facili- 
ties planned. It is expected that 



Flying Club Association: From experience gained in flying club operation 
in the Washington, D.C., area, Joseph Vivari, control tower operator at 
Washington National Airport (second from right above), is organizing the 
National Association of Flying Clubs. Photo shows Vivari and four other 
members of the Progressive Flying Club, with their Aeronca at Hyde 
Field, Clinton, Md., where nine other flying clubs also are operating. 
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Little Dipper Designer 
Building New Plane 






From Fairgrounds to Airpark: Transformation of 120 acres of the old 
West Michigan fairgrounds at Grand Rapids, Mich., into a combination 
land and seaplane base for private planes is under way. Plans include 
an 18-bedroom hotel, outdoor theater, restaurant and other facilities. The 
old grandstand will be converted into an observation deck. Sketch above 
shows: 1) administration building; 2) gas station; 3) theater parking; 
4) other parking; 5) gas facilities for planes; 6) tie-downs for land and 
seaplanes; 7 ) T-hangars; 8) observation building and tower; 9) seaplane 
docks; 10) restaurant. Inset shows details of seaplane facilities on 
Grand River. 


many of the facilities will be leased 
as concessions, while hangar stor- 
age and gas service will be under 
airpark management. 

► Backers Listed — Principals in the 
new venture, all private pilots, are: 
Paul C. Miller, contractor; O. C. 
Hall, president of Northern Air 
Service and vice-president of Flot- 
torp Manufacturing Co., and C. C. 
Harrah, investment banker. 

They have leased the site for 50 
years on a $2,000 a year rental, 
with option to purchase for $50,000. 
Negotiations for subleasing instal- 
lation of a $100,000 machine shop 
establishment at the airpark are 
underway. 

AAF to Give Credit 
For CAP Activity 

Arrangements to establish Army 
credit for Civil Air Patrol work, 
both for cadets and reserve officers 
who participate, now being com- 
pleted by the AAF, are expected to 
supply added incentive to CAP in 
its new civilian status. 

While details still are to be de- 
termined, tpp AAF officers have 
agreed to the following general 

► CAP cadets who finish a certain 
number of courses in military train- 
ing, etc., will receive preferred sta- 
tus if they enter the Army. Hereto- 


fore, while the courses given CAP 
cadets have been considered of ben- 
,efit to the individual who entered 
the Army or Navy, he received no 
official recognition. 

► AAF reserve officers will receive 
credits for work as instructor's to 
leaders of CAP cadet groups. 

► May Link With NRA— The Na- 
tional Rifle Association has proposed 
an arrangement for training of 
CAP cadets. The American Red 
Cross has asked CAP cooperation 
in forming local disaster relief or- 
ganizations, similar to projects car- 
ried on in wartime. Some states are 
expected to work with the Air Pow- 
er League in a cooperative deal, 
under which an organizer, picked 
by CAP and financed by APL will 
work to form APL clubs which will 
serve as supporting units for CAP 
work in their localities. 

► Dinner Well Attended — Between 
300 and 400 members of Congress 
attended the dinner given in Wash- 
ington last week by CAP for Presi- 
dent Truman and Gen. Carl Spaatz. 

Gen. Spaatz described the future 
function of CAP as an auxiliary to 
the AAF, as “A liaison between the 
planners of our air strength and our 
pilots and navigators of tomorrow." 
He reviewed the organization’s war- 
time contributions, comparing it to 
the volunteer fire brigades which 
served before the creation of city 
fire departments. 


Two-plane Thorp craft, to be in- 
dependent project, is aimed at $1,- 

800 level now, $1,000 eventually. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 

Design simplicity and high per- 
formance are the aims of a new 
lightplane which John W. Thorp & 
Co., Burbank, Calif., is to test fly 
in mid-summer. 

Thorp was the designer of Lock- 
heed's single-place experimental 
Little Dipper and his independent- 
ly-produced new two-place Sky 
Skooter will have a marked ex- 
terior resemblance to the Dipper. 

► Projected Performance — Thorp is 
seeking a service ceiling of 16,000 
ft., a 650 ft. /min. initial climb, a 
takeoff over a 50-ft. obstacle in 
500 ft., and ability to land over a 
50-ft. obstacle in 400 ft. He believes 
the all-metal plane can be sold for 
$1,800 during initial production, and 
later for $1,000 or less. 

Despite its 25-ft. wingspan (the 
span of the single-seat Little Dip- 
per) and 17-ft. 6-in. length, the 
Sky Skooter will offer shoulder- 
level cabin width of 39 inches. Pilot 
and passenger will ride well for- 
ward, directly behind the firewall, 
while the fuel tank will be located 
behind the cabin's luggage com- 

Basing his estimates on eventual 
installation of a lightweight two- 
cylinder 50- 60-hp. engine, Thorp 
anticipates a 35- 40-mph. landing 
speed, 100-mph. cruising speed and 
400-mile range. 

► Novel Control System — The plane 
is to be spinproof and stallproof. 
Stick and pedal controls will be 
used, tube-linked to control sur- 
faces. Flaps will be lever-operated. 

A free-moving horizontal sta- 
bilizer will be used instead of the 
conventional semi-fixed stabilizer 
plus elevators. An anti-servo flap 
in the trailing edge of the Thorp 
stabilizer-elevator will tend to neu- 
tralize the control surface and re- 
lieve the pilot of a large degree of 
control effort in level flight through 
turbulent air, Thorp claims. 

► Simplicity Is Aim — Thorp declares 
he wants to avoid costly “frills”. 
Reflecting this aim will be the use 
of $4.82 industrial tires on the 
plane's non-retractable tricycle 
landing gear instead of $14 special 
aircraft casings. 

Minimizing of curves will permit 
to a large degree the application of 
a “wrap-around" skin on the fuse- 
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$1,000,000 Expansion Set 
At Taylorcraft Factory 
Plans for a $1,000,000 expansion 
program at Taylorcraft Aviation, 
Alliance, Ohio, which Nash Russ, 
president, says will more than: 
triple the present output of 15 
planes a day, have been announced. 

A new assembly wing, 1,044 ft. 
x 192 ft. will add 200,000 square 
ft. of floor space, and will be ready, 
by June 15, Russ said. In addition 
the plant is building a half-mile 
railroad siding to eliminate truck- 
ing planes and materials to and 
from the plant. 

Virginia Hotel to Have 
Own Seaplane Ramp 
A seaplane ramp is part of the 
$400,000 program of remodelling 
the Cavalier Hotel at Virginia 
Beach which has been released by 
the Navy. 



"VERTICAL TAKEOFF:" 

An 85-hp. Globe Swift two-place 
personal plane, complete except for 
its outer wing panels, made a “ver- 
tical takeoff” recently from Chi- 
cago’s State Street to the third 
floor sports department of The Hub, 
Henry C. Lytton & Co. store. Harry 
Caylor, former Army transport 
pilot, has been named to head the 
store’s aviation department. The 
plane was flown to Sky Harbor 
Airport, near Chicago, from the 
Globe plant at Ft. Worth, and trans- 
ported by truck from the airport to 
the store. 


For Private Flying 


Sixty Taylorcraft planes, most of them brand-new, awaiting flyaway 
delivery were wrecked at the Taylorcraft plant at Alliance, Ohio, recently, 
when a gale ripped them from their tiedowns and tumbled them about the 
field. Forty-eight of the planes were staked down but the force of the 
wind was so great it pulled up the iron stakes and tossed the planes on top 
of 12 others which were moored nearby to heavy concrete blocks. Most 
of the planes were damaged beyond repair, the company reported. Loss, 
estimated at $350,000, was partially covered by insurance. 

NEW FUNK 85-HP. PLANE— Funk Aircraft Co., Coffcyvillc. Kans.. 
expects to begin production in April on a deluxe two-place plane with an 
85-hp. Continental, supplementing the 75-hp. Lycoming-powered stand- 
ard model now in production. The deluxe model will be equipped with 
starter, generator, mufflers, soundproofing, illuminated instrument panel, 
dome light and other items, as standard equipment. 

POST-WAR F-24 — First post-war production Fairchild F-24 was to be 
completed at the Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. plant at Dallas, 
Tex., last week. The plane, essentially similar to the pre-war four-place 
Fairchild plane, is being produced by the Texas -organization under sub- 
contract with the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 

SEAPLANE BASE APPROVED— Approval of a permit to operate a 
seaplane base on the Mississippi River at the foot of Market St., St. Louis, 
was granted recently by the Board of Public Service, to Macon and Cecil 
Petty, Hartford. 111.' They were authorized to anchor a 160-ft. barge off 
the ievee for use as a combination hangar, shop, office and restaurant in 
their passenger charter service. The board rejected two other applications 
to operate seaplane bases. 

PIPER EXPORTS— Fifteen percent of Piper Aircraft Corp.’s future plane 
production will be allocated for export. Planes already have been shipped 
to Hawaii. Alaska, Portugal. China, Mexico and a number of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Canada will be supplied by the Cub Aircraft plant at 
Hamilton, Ont. (Aviation News, Oct. 29, 1945). The date for resumption 
of operations at the Cub assembly plant operated at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
before the Nazi invasion has not yet been decided. 

FIRESTONE CATALOG— Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is 
making available to private plane owners a new retail catalog of aviation 
accessories as a part of the organization’s dealer-help program in pro- 
moting sales of aircraft supplies through its dealers and distributors. The 
company reports that it now has “hundreds of dealers and distributors 
in 38 states and Alaska” operating airport retail stores with complete 
lines of Firestone aviation supplies. New products added to the line for 
1946 include plcxiglas windshields, steerable tailwheels, compasses, radio 
transmitters and receivers, propellers, fabric, calculators, etc. The com- 
pany is applying its merchandising experience gained in operating home 
and auto supply retail stores to the aviation field, and is offering store- 
planning and display services to its aviation dealers in addition to sup- 
plying their merchandise requirements. 

MEYERS BUILDS PROTOTYPE— Meyers Aircraft Co., Tecumseh, 
Mich., pre-war manufacturer of two-place open biplane trainers widely 
used in the CPT program, recently completed an experimental two- 
place closed monoplane powered with a 125-hp. Continental engine. This 
appears to be the company’s first post-war bid in the lightplane market. 
The new prototype, designated Model MAC-125-C, has been granted CAA 
experimental license No. 34358. 

LIGHTPLANE REFRIGERATOR— A new lightweight refrigerator for 
carrying chilled food, beverages, fish and game in sportplanes has been 
developed by Calplastic Corp., 8364 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. The unit 
uses “dry ice” as a refrigerant to maintain zero or sub-zero temperatures 
for two days or longer. Cased in laminated plastic with aluminum in- 
terior, the unit weighs 25 lbs., measures 24 x 16 x 15 in. The lid is sealed 
with a rubber gasket and the compartments are separated from the case 

—Alexander McSurely 
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Aircraft Shares Hold Relatively Firm 
Despite Recent Selling Wave 

Were less vulnerable as result of lagging performance during 
1945 market rise; average decline is close to 20 percent, still ma- 
terially over last year's low points. 


Aircraft shares held relatively 
firm in the wave of selling that hit 
the markets recently. In the rising 
markets of 1945, aircraft equities 
were laggards and failed to partici- 
pate in the price appreciation that 
attended other groups. Accordingly, 
in the recent correction of market 
prices, aircraft shares were less 
vulnerable. 

The accompanying table reveals 
the extent of the declines for major 
aircraft and aircraft equipment com- 
panies. Decreases from 1945 peak 
prices range from 9.9 to 27 percent. 
The average is closer to 20 percent. 
The general market declined on an 
average of about 30 percent in its 
recent break. Airline shares during 
this same period broke as much as 
38 percent (Aviation News, March 

4). 

> Position Recognised — Despite their 
recent decline, aircraft shares are 
materially above their low points of 
1945. It is evident that the inherent 
strong underlying position of the 
aircraft industry is receiving wider 
recognition. 

Although military orders have 
been cut back, the leading aircraft 


builders have a comfortable back- 
log of orders to assure highly satis- 
factory operations well into 1947. 
Moreover, the current financial pic- 
ture for many of the companies is 
quite healthy with working capital 
alone not far from market prices. 

► Compensation Seen — With com- 
mercial deliveries to predominate in 
1946 and 1947, profit margins are 
bound to be much higher than on 
orders for the military. In many 
cases, this should compensate for 
the loss in volume. 

Douglas, which at its low point 
was off less than 10 percent from 
its top, reflects this favorable posi- 
tion. Beech, off less than 13 percent 
from its peak, also is surfeited with 
commercial orders and is expected 
by the market to do well. Fairchild, 
despite its relative limited market- 
ability on the New York Curb Ex- 
change, remains more than twice 
the price of its 1945 low and only 
12.2 percent below its 1946 top. 
t Piper Drop Sharpest — Also on the 
Curb, Piper experienced the sharp- 
est decline of the entire aircraft list, 
depreciating 27 percent. This is 
probably due to the sharp run-up it 


MARKET ACTION OF LEADING AIRCRAFTS 


1945-46 ltf 

High 


' from" 
1946 High 



previously experienced. Neverthe- 

above the 1945 low. 

The sharp declines of 24.2 and 
23.4 percent for Grumman and Con- 
solidated-Vultee, respectively, are 
also in part attributable to the pre- 
vious sharp appreciation shown for 
these issues. Grumman previously 
has enjoyed wide investment favor 
due to its conservative management 
policies and avoidance of over-ex- 
pansion in plant facilities. The 
forced conversion of Consolidated- 
Vultee’s preferred probably was a 
strain on the common. However, 
just prior to this announced retire- 
ment, the common showed remark- 
able strength and attained price 
ievels which facilitated the retire- 
ment of the preferred by conversion. 

► Accessory Group — Among the air- 
craft accessory group, Sperry was 
the firmest, declining only 15 per- 
cent from its top. None of these 
parts or accessory companies had 
any boom in market prices and even 
trailed the aircraft builders in any 
rallies that may have occurred. 

This group has remarkable stabil- 
ity of operations and has consider- 
able more flexibility in adjusting its 
facilities to the changing fortunes 
of the industry. For this reason, 
generally, there is a far less specu- 
lative interest in these companies 
and market fluctuations are bound 
to be far less extreme. 

1 Display Is Heartening— This recent 
display of resistance to the market 
selling wave by the aircraft group, 
is heartening to the industry’s sup- 
porters. To many this may well be 
an indication that in any subsequent 
market upward moves, the aircraft 
shares may do considerable better. 

Dissolution of Brewster 
Set for April 5 Vote 

Stockholders of Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp. will meet April 5 to 
vote on the proposal to dissolve and 
liquidate the company. 

According to Preston Lockwood, 
president, the board of directors de- 
cided the company’s prospects for 
profit were too poor to continue in 
the aircraft business, and that con- 
version to another line in which the 
company is not experienced would 
not be in the best interests of the 
stockholders. 

Brewster at one time early in the 
war held sizeable Navy contracts 
for fighter planes, but labor produc- 
tion difficulties finally resulted in 
cancellation. Following several 
changes in management, the com- 
pany for a while was operated by 
the Navy. 
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The superb Silvaires you've been waiting 
for are rolling off the line NOW! With 
their natural flair for the air, they are all 
you've hoped for — and more. Advanced 
in style and aerodynamic design, the Sil- 
vaire is precisely balanced, always stable in 
flight — yet responds instantly to finger- 
tip control. High airspeed per H. P. gives 
minimum cost of operation per ground 
mile as you quickly roll the miles behind 
you on cross-country jumps .... yet 


with its low landing speed you can set 
your Silvaire down in the shortest landing 
fields. Safety tested and proved for more 
than iz years, the rugged, all-metal struc- 
ture and the SAFETY ZONE cabin of 
the Silvaire make it the ideal personal 
plane for business, for pleasure, for family 
flying. High wings give unlimited visi- 
bility when and where it is needed. Yes, if 
you can drive a car, you can fly a Silvaire! 
See it today — order now for early delivery! 


"KStivaite; 
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PRODUCTION 

Piper Incentive Pay Contract 
Points Way to Industrial Peace 

Bonus payments are made for production over a predetermined 
standard performance and suggestions leading to cost-cut- 
ting through greater manufacturing efficiency. 


The new incentive pay plan put 
into effect by the Piper Aircraft 
Corp. (Aviation News, Feb. 18) may 
point the way toward industrial 
peace, and achieve really large scale 
production. 

The plan is based on actual, as 
compared with expected or stand- 
ard performance. Under this sys- 
tem, a standard time is set for the 
performance. If the job is done in 
less, the worker is paid for the time 
saved. The first week the plan was 
in operation nearly 350 workers 
drew bonuses and efficiency rose to 
93 percent. Payments are made 
every two weeks. 

► Hourly Raise Also Set— The agree- 


ment between the company and the 
Aircraft Workers' Lodge No. 734, 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists also calls for a change from 
the old hourly rates of 55 cents 
through $1.15, to a new starting 
rate of 61 cents graduated upward 
through $1.37 an hour. 

Most important features of the 

► The company agrees that each em- 
ploye will receive as a minimum the 
straight hourly pay agreed on in the 
contract. 

► If any suggestions made by an em- 
ploye is satisfactory improvement 
in method or in time required, the 
job and rate will be investigated to 


include the advantage suggested and 
the employe who made the sugges- 
tion will be paid a cash bonus equal 
to the saving the new rate will 
mean in the production of 500 air- 

► The union will set up a two- 
member committee to handle all is- 
sues pertaining to incentive earn- 
ings and time standards to be used 

► Direct incentive workers shall be 
paid an amount equivalent to 50 
percent of the plant average in- 
centive earnings while engaged in or 
assisting in development work, ex- 
perimental work or other work than 
their regular work. 

► Workers to be paid an amount 
equivalent to 50 percent of the plant 
average incentive earnings include: 
shipping: tool engineering; receiv- 
ing; stock; material moving; main- 
tenance: inspection; job evaluation; 
incentive; grievance and negotia- 
tion committees. 

► Indirect workers to be paid an 
amount equivalent to 25 percent of 
the plant average incentive earn- 
ings, in addition to their base hourly 
rate are: airport; research and ex- 
perimental; plant protection; loft- 
ing; salvage and scrap; and janitors 
and sweepers. 

► Key Section — What is probably 
the most important section of the 

"In all productive or direct 
worker departments, earnings will 
be computed on a weekly basis by 
totaling the standard time of all 
jobs worked on during the week 
and adding the total day work hours 
for the week. This figure gives the 
total earned weekly hours. The 
difference between the total earned 
weekly hours and the hours actu- 
ally worked will be the premium, 
or bonus hours for the period. Bonus 
hours multiplied by the base hourly 
rate gives premium earnings in dol- 
lars and cents for the week.” 

► Rcstudy Provided — Provision is 
made for a joint restudy of any op- 
eration in dispute; however only 
the elements or elements changed 
or directly affected by such change 
will be considered eligible for re- 

The union agreed to cooperate 
with the company in the initial in- 
stallation of the incentive program 
and waived its right to retroactive 
adjustments regarding the upward 
revision of time standards for a 
period of 30 days from the original 
date of installation. 

The wage structure calls for an 
increase automatically every three 
months and totals ten cents for 
each grade over a year. 



DOUGLAS DESIGN MUSEUM: 

E. H. Heinemann, chief engineer of Douglas Aircraft Company’s El Segun- 
do, Calif., division believes young engineers will work better with evi- 
dence before them of what they and predecessors have accomplished. In 
a roped-off area among the drafting boards he keeps $5 00,000 worth of the 
original models of his division's projects. This photograph reveals for the 
first time that Douglas once contemplated building a flying wing. The 
model of it, hanging from the ceiling and tagged “Project 9” was built in 
193 7 as a twin-engine pusher, but the project was abandoned while still 
in the preliminary design stage. 
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Joseph Co, -side is President of £. W. Wiggins Airwoys, 
Inc., which operates Metropolitan Airport, Norwood; 

Westfield; all in Massachusetts. When he was only 14, 
Mr. Garside first soloed— and he has been flying planes 
and operating airports ever since. Today he is Regional 
President of the National Aviation Trades Association. 
Here is what he says about the company which supplies 


YOU CAN DEPEND . ON ^ 





' One reason for the growth of Wiggins Airways in the 
past sixteen years has been our ability to pick winners. One 
of the outstanding winners we picked was Esso Marketers. 

“You can’t bluff your way through in the aviation busi- 
ness, and Esso has never tried. The men in Esso’s Aviation 
Department are aviation men from way back. They know 
flying and the needs of the flyers and the aircraft service 
operators. They know the service and the products they’ve 
got to furnish to keep airplane pilots coming back for more, 
and they've given us those things in good times and bad. 
Furthermore, Esso has been exceptionally prompt and 
liberal in furnishing advertising aids and such items as 
lubrication charts, computers and windsocks. 

“These Esso men have their hearts in it, too, as well as 
their money. Wherever you find aviation needing a boost, 
you'll find an Esso man giving it the best he has, regardless 
of time or temperature. 

“We appreciate those things, and so do the people who fly 
with us. We know that those men are going to make it their 
personal responsibility to see that we continue tojret high 
quality fuel and lubricants under the Esso name. ' 1 


MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: Esso Aviation Products 
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LOCKHEED SERVICE: 

Reorganizing its worldwide division to service its equipment, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. has appointed Reagan Stunl eel, center, general manager of 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, a separate division which will have personnel 
stationed all over the world along routes to be flown by Lockheed planes. 
Deane Severns, left, will manage the aircraft repair department, and Ros- 
coe Behan, right, will supervise sales. This service organization has no 
connection with Lockheed Overseas, Inc., the military service group which 
functioned during the war and which is now dormant, although some 
overseas personnel may be transferred to Lockheed Aircraft Service. 


Shooting Stars Use 
Jato Successfully 

American jet fighters now may 
be considered to have a striking 
force never before possessed — the 
ability to work from the short, 
hastily built runways of forward 
combat zones. 

This should be considered the. 
prime evaluation of four days of 
exhaustive tests of a Lockheed P-80 
Shooting Star given the added take- 
off power of two Aerojet Engineer- 
ing Corp. "Jato” rockets of 1,000- 
lb. thrust each and 12 seconds 
duration. 

► Performance Is Good — At Van 
Nuys, Calif., Airport, the Jato- 
equipped P-80 broke ground in 
1,180 ft. when loaded lightly and 
was off in 1.900 ft. with a full oper- 
ational load of 14,000 lbs. Without 
the Jato boost a loaded P-80 re- 
quires a takeoff run of approxi- 
mately 3,500 ft. 

Heretofore the Army has been 
confronted with a serious drawback 
in the utility of the P-80 and other 
jet fighters now under development 
in their inability to work from for- 
ward bases. Tactically, the jet 
fighter had to depend on added 
fuel tanks to fly from a long-run- 


way rear base to a combat front. 
With ability to take off from a for- 
ward runway, the fighter might re- 
place supplementary fuel tanks 
with added armament, or retain the 
extra tanks and have added time 
to spend over a combat area before 
being required to come down to re- 


C-47 Jato Tests 

First CAA certification tests of 
a rocket engine have just been 
made at Ontario, Calif., and are 

gineering Corp. 1000-lb. thrust 
rockets for jet-assisted takeoff 
of commercial transports. 

The flight tests were con- 
ducted by Herbert M. Toomey, 
chief of the CAA’s flight engi- 
neering and factory inspection 
branch, sixth region, Santa Mon- 
ica. Issuance of a CAA type cer- 
tificate to Aerojet probably will 
be followed immediately by an 
application for certification of 
the rocket for use on the DC-3 
and other transports. 

► Details of Tests — Unofficial 

tests of the jato unit on an Army 
C-47 loaned to Aerojet and 
loaded to 25,000 lbs. showed 
the plane could clear a 50-fL 
obstacle in a take-off distance 
of 2500 ft. after one engine was 
cut out at a speed of 92 mph. 


fuel, a valuable military asset. 

In the Van Nuys tests two take- 
off procedures were used. For 
shortest takeoff the Jato units, 
mounted directly beneath the fuse- 
lage and seemingly slightly forward 
of the C. G. point, were fired short- 
ly after the application of full tur- 
bine power. Another procedure was 
to delay the Jato firing until the 
P-80 had attained a speed in excess 
of 50 mph. The latter method gave 
the pilots extended use of the rock- 
ets’ 12 seconds of life after becom- 
ing airborne, and permitted almost 
vertical climbs out of the airport 
at accelerating speed, distinctly val- 
uable for interception work. 

► Trim Seems Unaffected — The 
Jato units apparently had no 
effect on the trim of the airplane, 
and in various tests were retained 
and discarded by a bomb release 
after firing. The Jato units dropped 
after firing withstood the ground 
impact and were considered useable 
for reloading. 


Boeing Plane Operators 
to Get Company Aid 

Boeing Aircraft, under its newly- 
integrated sales-engineering organ- 
ization, is making plans to work 
closely with operators and prospec- 
tive operators of all Boeing equip- 
ment and to undertake moderni- 

Wellwood E. Beall, vice-president 
in charge of engineering and sales, 
announced that with wartime pres- 
sure off the company again is in a 
position actively to assist all oper- 
ators of Boeing aircraft, including 
owners of earlier models. 

► Will Handle Modification Work- 
Such assistance, he aid, will include 
not only the routine supplying of 
data on operation and maintenance, 
but also design of structural revis- 
ions to suit new uses and in some 
cases actual factory modification 
and special overhaul of delivered 

First plane on the new program 
is a Boeing 247-D commercial trans- 
port, property of Wien Alaska Air- 
lines and veteran of nearly 3,000,- 
000 miles of flying. The craft is at 
the Boeing plant in Seattle for mod- 
ification. The 10-passenger trans- 
port, is to be fitted with four addi- 
tional wing gas tanks, latest 
automatic radio direction finder 
equipment and will be painted with 
new Boeing-designed markings. The 
new tanks, two of which will fit in 
each outboard wing, will increase 
the 247’s range from 580 to nearly 
1,200 miles. 
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12,000-HP. SUPERFORTRESS: 

Four 3,000- lip. Pratt & Whitney Wasp Majors power the Boeing XB-44, 
a redesigned B-29 which is designated as a prototype of Boeing’s forth- 
coming B-50. The XB-44 is undergoing tests at Rentschler Airport at the 
P&W plant in East Hartford, Conn. 


WAC May Sell More 
Engines to Airlines 

Sale of 702 surplus P&W motors 
to AA, PCA and Braniff likely to 
be followed by others. 

The sale of surplus Pratt & Whit- 
ney R-2800 engines to three airlines 
by War Assets Corporation is ex- 
pected to be only the first of similar 
sales facing a resigned, yet worried, 
engine manufacturing industry. 

As finally completed, the WAC 
deal with the airlines is for 702 un- 
used R-2800-34 engines — a model 
no longer in production — at a total 
price of $7,312,032. American Air- 
lines is buying 447 for $4,655,952; 
PCA. 209 for $2,176,944; and Braniff 
Airways, 46 for $479,136. 

► Airlines Get Saving — Individual 
engine price is $10,416, about 75 
percent of the cost to Government, 
but as little as 50 percent of what it 
would cost now from Pratt & Whit- 

P&W, as well as makers of other 
large transport-type engines, are 
accepting this loss of peacetime 
revenue— estimated to be a good 
part of a year's production for P&W 
in this case — as inevitable, although 
regretting it nonetheless. WAC, 
while reaffirming its oft-stated 
policy that it has no desire “to put 
anyone out of business," points to 
its mandate to sell all usable sur- 
pluses. 

► Spare Parts Sought — Making the 
outlook even darker is the fact that 
WAC now is engaged in an attempt 
to locate spare parts for the 702 
engines, and asserts that on any fu- 
ture sales of this nature it also will 
try to supply the buyer with spare 
parts. 

P&W in mid-February sent out a 
letter to all airlines and other seg- 
ments of the industry in which it 
explained it could neither render 
service nor supply spares for any 
P&W engines bought from surplus 
stocks. This policy was adopted, it 
was asserted, because: 

► Most of the engines in surplus are 
believed to be those manufactured 
by licensees and would thus vary 
in some particulars from P&W- 
made engines; 

► Most of the engines are of discon- 
tinued models and in some cases 
even the tools no longer are avail- 
able; 

► The wartime price to the Govern- 
ment was too low to permit of ser- 

Despite this, P&W would have 
been agreeable to retooling to man- 
ufacture spare parts if it had re- 
ceived a firm order of sufficient size. 


But with WAC furnishing the spare 
parts, even this possibility of salvag- 
ing some income from the surplus 
engines is closed to manufacturers. 

► Will Be Used On 202's— The 702 
engines sold to American, PCA and 
Braniff will be used in the forth- 
coming Martin Model 202 — which 
has been ordered by PCA and 
Braniff — and also, it is presumed, 
in the Consolidated-Vultee Model 
240, 100 of which have been ordered 
by American. 

With thousands of high-horse- 
power engines in surplus, it is ex- 
pected that announcements will be 
made shortly regarding the pur- 
chase of surplus engines by other 
airlines to be used in transports now 
either being built or in the design 
stage. American originally requested 
700 engines from WAC. and even- 
tually probably will get them. 

► New Designs Seen — Engine manu- 
facturers express the hope that by 
perfecting newer engines that will 
make those in surplus obsolete, they 
can regain their markets. 

Some in the industry, however, 
see this as whistling in the dark and 
point out that the transports now 
on order by the airlines will fill 
their needs for perhaps five years. 

► Agency Plan Disadvantages — The 
agency agreements offered by WAC 
are not seen as any answer to the 
manufacturers’ problem. They are 
disadvantageous for a manufacturer 
because they are not exclusive and 
would preempt on the handling of 
“second-hand” equipment the time 
of personnel who should be en- 
gaged in the details of new produc- 


Canadair To Convert 
21 C-47 ’s For TCA 

Canadair, Ltd., Montreal, has set 
up a separate production line to 
handle the job of converting 21 
C-47 transports for Trans-Canada 
Air Lines passenger use. 

The new line at the government- 
owned and operated aircraft fac- 
tory is separate from that on which 
new 40-passenger DC-4M’s are be- 
ing produced. First of these is to 
be ready late this summer. (TCA's 
engineers say that original specifi- 
cations for this plane have so 
grown that it is now a “small” DC- 
6.) 

► Acquired from U. S.— TCA al- 
ready has its first converted DC-3's 
in operation on routes in Eastern 
Canada and expects the rest some- 
time this spring. The C-47’s were 
purchased recently from U. S. sur- 
plus at $20,000 each. Conversion 
costs are approximately $130,000 
per plane. Hope is that enough 
will be available to inaugurate 
service on the new international 
Toronto-Chicago and Toronto- 
Cleveland routes about July 1. 

Babb Gets Newark Hangar 

Charles H. Babb Co., aircraft 
sales and supply organization, has 
acquired the Eastern Air Lines 
hangar at Newark Airport, it was 
announced last week, and will move 
its warehouse there from Mineola, 
L. I. The hangar will be used for 
servicing and reconditioning planes, 
combining storage, service and sales. 
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CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 


Non-Scheduled Lines Can Corner 
Air Freight Field, Analyst Says 

Careful planning of details is necessary, however, Alvin P. Adams 
declares, adding that too many firms are rushing into business 
without sufficient preparation. 


Non-scheduled air carriers are in 
a position to outstrip scheduled air- 
lines in cornering the rapidly- 
mounting air freight business, says 
Alvin P. Adams, Los Angeles avia- 
tion analyst, but they first must 
meet important organizational and 
operational requirements. 

Adams, head of Alvin P. Adams 
& Associates, aviation consulting 
firm, asserts too many independent 
lines are rushing into business 
without taking care of the vital 
planning first. 

► Advantages Listed — “Primarily,” 
he told Aviation News, “the inde- 
pendent carrier, properly organ- 
ized, can do a better job than the 
scheduled carrier. 

“Factors favoring the independ- 
ent include flexibility, freedom 
from indoctrination "in high-cost 
operation, and all-important free- 
dom in choice of routes and des- 
tinations. Don’t forget that the key 
to volume freight is perishable 
fruits and vegetables, with back 
haul a limiting factor. An inde- 
pendent can move with the crops. 
He doesn't have to worry about 
treading on the toes of a competi- 
tor in the competitor's home terri- 

"Consider, on the other hand, the 
effect of United Air Lines intruding 
on Florida to capture a seasonal 
crop shipment; or the reaction of 
American Airlines should TWA or 
United come into the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. 

► “Streamlining” Possible— "A fac- 
tor against the air freight aspira- 
tions of scheduled carriers is that 
they are imbued with high-cost 
transportation. Air cargo must 
have low costs, or the entire con- 
ception will remain a ‘noble ex- 
periment'. 

“For the newcomer, the non- 
scheduled operator, there are no 
theories or frills fostered through 
emphasis on passenger business. He 


is not faced with the adaption of 
fancy terminal facilities for com- 
bined passenger-cargo operation. 
Nor does he have to figure upon 
mixing high maintenance and per- 
sonnel costs for passengers with a 
cheaper system suited to air cargo 
handling. 

“It is going to be hard for the es- 
tablished airline to figure a work- 
ing solution in which the passenger 
requirement is not dominant.” 

► Hazards Admitted — Although he 
pulls no punches in declaring the 
favorable position of non-scheduled 
carriers, Adams concedes that the 
scores of small air freighting con- 
cerns now coming into being are 
confronted with serious hazards: 

“Far too many such companies 
are flying off the moment any type 
of equipment is available; rushing 
into operation without a working 
plan. Actually, the newcomer is 
playing for high stakes. He must 
plan, blueprint and organize before 
taking the air, or his rosy dream 
may crash. 

"A sound basis for volume cargo 
business is a rate to the public of 
10 cents per ton-mile; a rate with- 
in the reach of the non-scheduled 
carrier. Such a rate is immediately 
feasible with several types of 
equipment available or soon to be 
available. The direct operating costs 
of the airplane must be 5 cents per 
ton-mile to meet the rate. This di- 
rect cost is possible, for example, 
with both the DC-8 and the Fair- 
child C-82 Packet. 

► Financial Prospects — "With such 
equipment and public rate, a de- 
sired profit of one cent per ton-mile 
is possible, based on a traffic flow 
pattern of 95 percent load factor 
one way and 75 percent load fac- 
tor for the return haul. Overheads 
of 50 percent would have to be 
maintained, and can be maintained. 

"What the surviving non-sched- 
uled air freighters will learn even- 


tually by hard experience is notably 
lacking in the initial planning of 
many of today’s beginning cargo 
carriers. 

► Critical Requirements — “They 
either are not aware of, or else are 
intent upon ignoring, several criti- 
cal requirements of successful 
operation: 1) selection of suitable 
equipment; 2) organization of a 
nucleus of experienced operating 
and business personnel; 3) thor- 
ough appraisal of business and sales 
opportunities in every major sec- 
tion of the country to assure bal- 
anced loads; 4) development of a 
traffic dispatch system to reduce 
back-haul problems and hold the 
ferrying of empty planes to a 
minimum; 5) adoption of a rate 
schedule which will cover ferrying 
costs; 6) early solution of pickup 
and delivery problems; 7) consid- 
eration of refrigeration require- 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

Otto Airlines Maps 
N. J. Intrastate Service 

Scheduled operation planned to 

supplement charter flights con- 
ducted by Otto Aviation Corp.; 

large stock issue contemplated. 

Newly-organized Otto Airlines, 
Inc., plans to start scheduled in- 
trastate passenger service in New 
Jersey sometime this month, sup- 
plementing charter operations 
which have been conducted 
throughout the country for some 
time by Otto Aviation Corp. 

Bringing together a group of na- 
tionally known aviation figures, the 
new company has authorized 5,000 
shares of preferred stock, all of 
which has been taken over by offi- 
cers and directors. At a later date, 
if Otto’s petitions for new routes 
are approved by CAB, an offering 
of 1,000,000 shares of common 
stock is contemplated. 

► Officers Listed — Bowman R. Otto 
is president, John Wynne, well 
known airline attorney in Washing- 
ton, is vice-president; John E. Park- 
er, of the investment firm of 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, and 
president of Northwestern Aero- 
nautical Corp., is secretary-treas- 
urer. In addition to the officers, 
directors include two other avia- 
tion pioneers, Eugene Vidal and Gill 
Robb Wilson. 

Main offices and base will be at 
Hangar 13, Newark Airport. The 
two Lockheed Lodestars will be 
augmented with other transports 
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Aviation records make news these days at the rate of 
about one a week. In just two months, these eight new 
speed -distance marks were logged: 

Cuam to Washington, Army "Dreamboat,” November 
20, 1945 . . . Hartford to Seattle, Army "Dreamboat,” 
December 8, 1945 . . . Paris to Washington, T.W.A. 
"Paris Sky Chief,” December 9, 1945 . . . Seattle to 
Burbank, Army "Dreamboat,” December 11, 1945 
. . . Burbank to New York, Army "Dreamboat,” 
December 11, 1945 . . . New York to Bermuda, Pan- 
American, January 14, 1946 . . . Bermuda to New 
York, Pan-American, January 15, 1946 . . . New 
York to Portugal, Pan-American, January 20, 1946. 


CECO Carburetors were on the planes which set all of 
those records. Was that a coincidence? We’ll leave the 
answer to you, as we pledge continued research and 
development toward the records of tomorrow — and 
tomorrow. 


CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS 
PROTEK-PLUGS 


CHANDLER- EVANS CORPORATION 

WEST HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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soon. Intrastate service will con- 
nect Newark, Camden, and Atlan- 
tic City. 

Other recent developments in the 
same category include: 

► American Air Express Corp., 522 
Fifth Ave.. New York, has been 
formed by John C. Lambert, 32, of 
St. Louis, Mo. Service, to start 
April 2, will connect New York and 
Boston with Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, with feeder services to 
other points planned when addi- 
tional DC-3s are delivered. Cargo 
rates will approximate express 
charges of the airlines but will in- 
clude, without extra cost, door-to- 
door pickup and delivery service in 
from 30 to 36 hours coast-to-coast. 
Flying time will be 16 to 18 hours. 

In addition to manufacturers and 
wholesalers shipments, merchan- 
dise and heavy freight, company is 
considering transport of money and 
valuables now handled by armored 
trains, department store and mail 
order business, and seeds, bulbs, 
and movie film. A CAB applica- 
tion is on file. It is planned to open 
business and sales offices in Bos- 
ton, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
shortly. Lambert made 22 round- 
trip Atlantic flights as a wartime 
ATC pilot, and before the war was 
an airline pilot. 

► Caribc Airways Line, a Puerto 
Rican charter service owned and 
operated by Auturo Mendez, of 
San Juan, and using native crews, 
is beginning San Juan-Miami serv- 
ice. Mendez also operates the Tor- 
pedo bus and limousine line in San 
Juan. The line’s DC-3 equipment 
will use Miami's 36th St. Airport. 

S. A., has opened Lockheed Lode- 
star daily round-trip passenger 
service between Miami and Havana, 
under CAB temporary approval. 
Two daily round-trips will be of- 
fered within a few days, according 
to Donald W. Stewart, executive 
vice-president. New York office of 
the firm is at 400 Madison Ave. 

► Air Service Floats, Ltd., Orillia, 
Ont., will start non-scheduled serv- 
ice between Toronto and Orillia, 
and into the northern lake re- 
sort area this summer, J. D. M. 
Gray, president, announces. Float- 
equipped Norsemen will be used, 
with Republic Seabees to be added 
when available. All of the com- 
pany’s personnel are veterans. 

► Contract Air Carriers Association, 
organized by seven Miami-based 
contract and charter operators 
(Aviation News, Feb. 25) now has 
10 members. It has acquired for 
use of participating companies, a 
gate, loading ramp, a booth in the 



DIRECT TRANSAIR: 


Col. Deering Howe (left) discusses 
the New York-Miami operation of 
Transair (Aviation News, March 
4) with his partner in the new com- 
pany, Hugh Fenwick. Col. Howe is 
a New York corporation attorney 
and a nephew of the late John Deer- 
ing. Fenwick was formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales for 
Vultee Aircraft and later was asso- 
ciated with Aviation Corp. and 
Howard Hughes. Carney Vi net, early 
flyer and once director of Aviation 
for Pennsylvania, also is with the 
company, first charter operator of 
four-engined passenger transports. 
Two converted C-54s are flying be- 
tween New York and Miami. 


administration building, porter 
service, attendants, 24-hour phone 
service, baggage scales, microphone 
cut-in on the public address sys- 
tem. and bulletin board for expect- 
ed arrivals and departures. The 
association also succeeded in win- 
ning suspension of a schedule of 
stiff landing fees, but still is eek- 
ing relief on tolls of 25c per pas- 
senger on both arrivals and depar- 
tures and a Dade County tax of 5c 
a gallon on aviation gasoline. 

Orleans Airport, expects to start 
air freight operations about April 1. 
according to Robert C. Malahy, 
president, with three C-47s in initial 

► San Diego Sky Freight. Lindbergh 
Field. San Diego, Calif., has been 
organized by five air force veterans, 
using a C-47. Edwin F. Bennett is 
spokesman for the company. 

► Pegasus Air Freight, Inc., will 
start operations from Southwest 
Airport, Philadelphia, on March 15, 
according to J. Gilpin Bright, presi- 
dent and ex-Flying Tiger. Three 
C-47s will be used. Basic rates will 
be 20c a ton mile but will vary with 
loads and distances. Company is 
negotiating with Carolina florists to 
transport flowers to the Philadel- 
phia area. Peter Wright is vice- 


president, Joseph Bright is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

► Trans-Ohio Airlines, Inc., proposes 
a 1,400-mile Ohio state passenger 
service linking 26 cities. Organizers 
are A. E. and C. E. Knowlton, exec- 
utives of Knowlton Construction 
Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Associated 
with them are R. B. Vaughn, who 
formerly operated airports at 
Springfield. Findlay, and Bowling 
Green, and James H. Goetz, former- 
ly with American Airlines and 
TWA. 

► Chesapeake Airways, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., has acquired a second 
C-47 which will be converted into a 
28-seat liner, and Maryland state 
service is now set to start in April. 
Cities Service Oil Co., which has 
leased Easton Airport, has set a 
schedule of landing fees based on 
number of seats in planes using the 
field, instead of computations based 
on number of passengers, the line 
said, and it may be necessary to 

► East Coast Aviation Corp., headed 
by John T. Griffin, former North- 
east Airlines operations manager, 
expects to start non-scheduled 
cargo and passenger flights this 
week linking Boston. Providence, 
New York, and Miami. A DC-3 
will be used. Three single-engined 
Vultee instrument trainers will be 
used to establish an instrument 
school at Rhode Island State Air- 
port, Hillsgrove. Company already 
has 44 employes at Hillsgrove, some 
converting a DC-3 for Greek Na- 
tional Railways. Griffin, well 
known as a flyer and former fixed 
base operator in New England, 
helped lay out the ATC’s North 
Atlantic route at the beginning of 
the war, later aiding establishment 
of ATC routes in Germany. 

► GI Aerial Freight Lines, to be lo- 
cated at Oakland, Calif., has ac- 
quired five C-47s and already has 
made delivery of 5200-lbs. of fur- 
niture. The non-scheduled flights 
will carry miscellaneous cargo, and 
passengers will sit in bucket seats. 
Original plans called for Detroit 
Airport as firm headquarters. All 
employes will be ex-GI’s. Edwin M. 
Booth, ex-Flying Tiger, is the com- 
pany's founder. 

► Waterman Airlines, Mobile, Ala., 
will start passenger service between 
six Alabama cities today, following 
the same route which was opened 
for cargo operations last Novem- 
ber — Mobile. Dothan, Montgomery, 
Birmingham, Huntsville, and Muscle 
Shoals. The company, a subsidiary 
of Waterman Steamship Corp., is 
taking delivery of its second Lock- 
heed Lodestar. 
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Exvruiirvs of air Unvs who are responsible for oper- 
ating their companies at a profit are anticipating commercial avi- 
ation gasoline of even higher antiknock quality . . . and engines 
designed to utilize it. They realize that such a combination will 
help to increase payloads and cut costs during the years of in- 
tense competition which lie ahead. 


Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies 
to improve the antiknock quality of a 
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THE PRESIDENT’S WAGE-PRICE POLICY 
WON’T WORK 


T HE AMERICAN public had every right to expect 
that the long-awaited wage and price policy would 
break the impasse blocking the way to the swift and 
orderly reconversion of industry from war to peace. 

The policy announced offers little promise of such solu- 
tion, and this may well constitute a national calamity. 

There is only one thoroughly constructive feature of 
the Presidential Statement of February 14 and its imple- 
menting Executive Order. It is the first Government pro- 
nouncement since the defeat of Japan to clearly define 
inflation as the major danger confronting us in the period 
immediately ahead. 

That is a correct appraisal, and one long overdue. Up 
to now Government spokesmen, almost invariably, have 
sought to carry water on both shoulders. The Adminis- 
tration has justified its policy of promoting wage in- 
creases as a measure necessary to forestall deflation — 
to keep purchasing power from falling and forcing the 
economy into a violent tailspin. The strict holding-of- 
the-line on price ceilings has been defended as necessary 
to prevent runaway inflation. Unfortunately, while the 
President now exhorts all to enlist in a crusade against 
inflation with a voice that is clearly Jacob's, his program 
for dealing with it still employs the hairy hands of Esau 
to promote the very danger which he is urging everyone 
else to combat. 

The "new” policy provides for a continuation of the 
wage increases that have been pressured through by 

seizures until they have been made general throughout 
industry upon the dimension established in recent pat- 
terns. It offers industry the single concession of prompt 
hearings and decisions upon claims for price advances, 
but the yardsticks for judging such claims are exactly 
those which OPA has applied in the past. Since the past 

hard to see how it will serve now to lead us out of them. 
Past Government Policy Fostered Dissension 
At the war's end, it was obvious to everyone that what 
was needed was the swiftest possible reconversion of in- 
dustry. It should have been equally apparent that we were 
faced with the difficult problem of controlling tremendous 
inflationary pressures which would be particularly insis- 
tent until peacetime production could be mobilized at high 
volume. This was made almost inevitable by the huge 
backlog of accumulated demand, for both capital and 
consumer goods, and by the unprecedented volume of 
liquid funds at the disposal of individuals of all classes. 
The only circumstance that could have modified the in- 
flationary complexion of the postwar picture was the pos- 
sibility of such wholesale and prolonged dislocation and 
unemployment in the process of readjustment that people 
would have been frightened into freezing onto their sav- 
ings instead of spending them. 

It soon was apparent that just the opposite was taking 


place. The early transition was extraordinarily swift, un- 
employment was lower than anyone had dared hope, and 
civilian spending outstripped all previous records. The 
circumstances called for strong anti-inflationary fiscal 
measures, along with a firm maintenance of price and 
wage controls alike. 

Instead of adopting such a balanced program, the Gov- 
ernment immediately discarded all wage controls, and in 
addition started an active campaign for promoting large 
wage increases. The President, upon a number of occa- 
sions stated flatly that American industry generally could 
and should grant substantial pay advances without any 
compensating price rises. His Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion estimated that average increases were 
practicable to the extent of 24 per cent. Given such Gov- 
ernmental encouragement, it was inevitable that labor 
leaders should do exactly what they did— file extravagant 
wage demands at the beginning of the reconversion proc- 
ess, when accurate appraisal of production schedules and 
costs were least susceptible of calculation, and when the 
shortage of civilian goods multiplied the inflationary 
effect of any increase in purchasing power. 

At the same time, the OPA was fighting to hold the 
price line in a good cause, but with singularly inept pro- 
cedure. It acted, seemingly, upon the premise that it was 
always better to give less price relief than was needed 
rather than enough, that relief provided under its formula 
was preferably to be granted later rather than on time, 
and that the interests of lower-bracket income receivers 
should be protected by a particularly tough resistance to 
raising prices of cheaper goods. The latter procedure 
seems to have boomeranged by virtually driving many 
of the lower-priced lines off the market. 

The sum of these wage-price procedures resulted in 
work-stoppages of epidemic scope. Many business con- 
cerns faced with the prospect of immediately unprofitable 
operation, uncertain that new wage demands would not 
be made with Government support as soon as volume 
production was established, and without assurance as to 
when price controls would end, refused to assume inevit- 
able losses even when confronted with combined union 
and Government pressure. The fight was on. 

“New” Policy Differs Little From Old 

With inflation now clearly recognized as the immediate 
danger, it might have been expected that the new wage 
policy would reverse the former practise of lending active 
encouragement to new wage advances. But that would 
have brought down upon the Administration the wrath 
of all organized workers who had not yet been granted 
increases already bargained through by other groups. 
This was avoided by directing the National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board in effect to approve any wage increases 
necessary to give general advances comparable to those 
already made. The only brake applied on the wage side 
lies in a directive to the Board not to approve, as a basis 
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for price relief, wage advances that go beyond the estab- 
lished pattern. 

On the price side, the new directives to the OPA entail 
no important departure from its past procedures. Even 
the concession to review "hardship" cases promptly rather 
than after six months is only a pious hope, since it is un- 
likely that OPA is equipped to deal rapidly with the 
thousands of cases that will arise. A hardship ease is de- 
fined as one in which, after absorbing an approved wage 
advance, an industry or establishment in a twelve months’ 
period of normal-rate operation is judged by the Price 
Administrator likely to operate at a rate of profits to net 
worth less than it averaged in the base period of 1936-1939, 

Let us see what this really means. In the first place, the 
rate of manufacturing profits in the base period was only 
moderate. But since the average net worth of manufac- 
turing corporations has increased one-third over what 
it was in the base period, the application of the OPA 
formula, assuming that its Administrator correctly ap- 
praises the twelve-month outlook, seems to provide for 
absolute profits one- third higher than the 1936-1939 aver- 
age. 

The OPA formula, however, applies to profits before 
taxes. What really matters to stockholders is profits after 
taxes. Corporation taxes have been increased from an 
average of 17 per cent in the base period to 38 per cent 
now. This means that the price adjustments granted by 
OPA on average will yield profits after taxes no larger in 
dollar terms than in the 1936-1939 period, although 1946 
manufacturing sales are expected to be more than twice 
as high. Under this procedure the ratio to net worth of 
profits after taxes will be one-fourth lower than the 
1936-39 average. This clearly undermines the incentives 
upon which production at high level depends. 

The workers get wage increases which promote infla- 
tion. The Government, bailed out from its previous mis- 
takes, gets political credit for raising wages. And the 
entire bill is handed to American industry for payment. 

But the Danger of Inflation is Real 

Under these circumstances, there is a growing demand 
on the part of business groups that price controls be 
rescinded immediately. It is argued that, once the restric- 
tive influence of price controls is relaxed, capacity pro- 
duction soon will supply sufficient goods to prevent undue 
price inflation. 

It is understandable that business should wish to be 
rid of Government controls which have operated in such 
a thoroughly inconsistent and damaging fashion. Unfor- 
tunately. there is ground for believing that more harm 
might result from this cure than from the disease. 

There is nothing in our situation that could bring on 
the kind of inflation that has been experienced by certain 
countries of Europe and Asia — in which the value of cur- 
rency deteriorates until it takes a cartload to buy a pair 
of shoes. But our situation now is definitely more threat- 
ening than it was in 1919. after the first World War. At 
that time wholesale prices and the cost-of-living sky- 
rocketed almost 25 per cent within twelve months. If we 
discard all controls now. as we did then, prices might 
easily go up from 25 to 50 per cent in a year’s time. 

An inflation of that dimension can do tremendous dam- 
age. While it lasts, all those dependent upon fixed incomes 
are damaged -all bondholders, including those who hold 


war bonds, all life insurance and annuity beneficiaries, 
all pensioners. Generally, the purchasing power of wages 
and salaries would shrink, with white collar and unor- 
ganized production workers hardest hit Controlled-rate 
industries, such as railways and other utilities, would be 
squeezed. General business would suffer least of all — 
while the boom lasted. 

But such soaring booms cannot last. The 1919 boom 
burst in mid-1920. By summer of 1921 industrial prices 
had fallen 40 per cent and industrial production was off 
35 per cent; farm prices had fallen 50 per cent. This time 
the boom might soar higher and last longer, but that 
would merely result in an even more precipitous drop. 
Business would be hard hit along with everyone else, and 
high wage rates would mean nothing to the unemployed. 


But if the Nation cannot afford to risk disastrous infla- 
tion by immediately abolishing controls, neither can busi- 
ness afford to accept the program which the Administra- 
tion now proposes. 

The wage-price policy will not hold the inflation line 
so long as the Administration is leading the assault to 
breach that line on the wage side, as it has done ever 
since VJ-Day. 

The Administration is now going before Congress to 
ask for a broad extension of its wartime powers for an 
additional year beyond June, 1946. 

Congress must see that this is not granted except upon 
terms that guarantee the use of such power with a con- 
sistency that has been conspicuously absent up to now. 

1. It must provide sufficient price relief to yield profits 
normal to high-level operation. 

2. The basis for price relief must be clearly defined and 
geared to actual costs of operation at the earliest possible 
date. 

3. OPA administrative procedures must be speeded-up 
and streamlined, or the delays that characterized past ad- 
ministration will become intolerable. 

4. It must see that, once established, the new line is 
held as long as wartime controls are continued by enforc- 
ing restrictions on wages as well as prices. 

5. It must set an early date for the termination of all 
wartime controls and provide for progressive and bold 
steps for de-control to be taken before that date, as soon 
as production levels in any field are sufficiently high to 
restrain runaway prices. 

6. It must proceed without delay to marshal fiscal and 
monetary policies to combat inflation, in order that price 
controls may be discarded at the earliest possible date. 

Unless Congress does this - and it will not be easy in 
an election year-we are headed for an explosion. It will 
come in one of two forms— either in a continuance of in- 
dustrial strife, or in a rocketing inflationary boom that 
can only end in collapse and depression. 
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PAA Names Toomey Head 
Of Latin American Division 

Humphrey W. Toomey (photo) has 
been named manager of the Latin 



ister operations 
in South and 
Central America, 

Mexico, Panama 
and the West 

beginning of the 
war Toomey or- 
ganized and directed PAA's Africa- 
Orient division for the armed forces. 
Before his present assignment he was 

guay, Brazil and Paraguay. 



E. A. Peterman (photo), for four years 
chief of the aircraft projects cargo 


bi-anch at Wright 



fornia originally as a CAA aeronau- 
tical engineer to establish and direct 
CAA’s west coast branch. 


Northrop Aircraft Elects 


Richard W. Millar has been elected 
vice-chairman of the board of North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc.; John W. Myers 


charge of sales and A. C. Morgan has 
been named assistant secretary. Mil- 
lar formerly was president of Vultee 
before it was merged into Consoli- 
dated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. 



George Waite has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Irving Air Chute Co., 
Buffalo, although he will continue as 

capacity. Leslie L. Irvin, vice-pres- 

the company on recommendation of 
Waite who resigned because of his 
health. Irvin has been associated with 
Waite in the management of the com- 
pany for 27 years and has managed 
the foreign activities, being managing 
director of the British firm. 

H. Mat Adams (photo), former chief 
of operations for the psychological 
warfare division, 

SHAEF head- 
quarters, has 
been appointed 
assistant to the 
president of the 
Air Cargo Trans- 
port Corp. Be- 

Adams served as 
director of fi- 
nance for the 
State of Illinois and at one time was 
president of the Young Democrats of 
America. He is a lawyer. 

Col. George R. Stanley has been 
named a member of the sales staff of 
Chandler-Evans Corp., division of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. Stanley for- 

Co., and Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Col. M. E. Slieahan. director of budg- 
ets and methods in the international 

ern Air, Inc., has been awarded the 
Legion of Merit. He served as execu- 
tive and former deputy to Brig. Gen. 
Thomas B. Wilson. TWA board chair- 
man in the China-Burma-India thea- 
ter in the transportation Corps. 

Capt. Trow Sebree (left) has been 




PCA in New York. Sebree in 1929 
flew the first air mail pick-up. 
Thomas T. Hinman (right), former 
district traffic manager in Detroit and 
Buffalo who came to Washington as 

j. H. Carmichael, has been named 
district general manager for Chicago. 


Scott, Briggs Promoted 
By Northeast Airlines 
Following the resignation of Wil- 
liam B. Briggs as vice-president in 
charge of traffic for Northeast Air- 



George F. Scott (left), formerly su- 
perintendent of passenger service, 

will be responsible for reservations, 

and stewardess service, and Warren 
H. Smith (right), former traffic man- 

for 12 years. 

Ira P. Jones, Jr., has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of 
southern division cargo manager of 
Braniff Airways with headquarters in 
San Antonio. He has just been re- 
leased from the Army Air Forces. 

Robert J. Wilson (photo) has been 
named supervisor of ground transpor- 


tation by North 
west Airline 



joining Northwest, Wilson was war- 
time manager of the transportation 
department at Twin Cities Ordnance 
Plant. 


D. L. McDaniel (photo) has been 



manager for United in Vancouver, has 
been named as Hawaiian traffic and 
sales manager for the company. He is 
succeeded at Vancouver by Clyde 
Doran, formerly of the Seattle office. 
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New Trans-Atlantic Fares Drafted 
As Stop-Gap Pending Cost Study 

IATA conference bases revised rates on New York-Paris fare - 
PAA abstains front voting; round-trip discounts, increased bag- 
new meeting set for June 3. 


gage allowances are adopted; 

Offering only a schedule of tem- 
porary fares for North Atlantic air- 
lines for the approval of the U. S., 
Canadian, British and Swedish gov- 
ernments after a week and a half of 
deliberation, the North Atlantic 
Traffic Conference has given a 
working subcommittee until June 
3 to bring in a report on operating 
costs on which the conference may 
base proposals for more permanent 
and possibly cheaper rates. 

The conference, set up by the In- 
ternational Air Transport Associa- 
tion, based the new schedule of tem- 
porary fares on the $375 for the 
mileage between New York and 
Paris which has the effect of lower- 
ing the New York-London rate to 
$360, from the present $375, but 
also calls for some adjustments up- 
ward, notably raising PAA's $249 
New York-Shannon rate to $319. 
The new Lisbon rate is $375, as 
against TWA’s current charge of 
$390 and PAA's of $295. 

► Effective April 15 — If the authori- 
ties of the four governments ap- 
prove the proposals by April 5 the 
new rates will go into effect April 
15 and will expire July 31 at the 
latest unless replaced earlier by 
new, approved rates. 

By constructing the rates on the 
rate and mileage between New 
York and Paris, the conference took 
as the norm an average of between 
10.3 and 10.4 cents a mile, whereas 
the present average for New York- 
London is about 10.8 cents. 

$ Gateway Principle Adopted— Not 
only was a rate pattern thus estab- 
lished but a further principle was 
laid down that rates be fixed from 
gateways on one side of the Atlan- 
tic to gateways on the other side. 
In the United States, the gateway is 
Boston and the trans-Atlantic fare 
from New York to Shannon, for ex- 
ample, is merely the base trans- 
Atlantic rate between Boston and 
Shannon plus the domestic fare be- 
tween Boston and New York — even 
though the actual flight is direct 
from New York to Shannon. Gate- 


ways on this side are at Boston and 
Montreal; gateways designated 
abroad are Shannon, Lisbon and 
Oslo. 

Where a rate between two points 
over a given gateway is lower than 
a rate over another gateway be- 
tween the same points, a carrier us- 
ing the latter gateway may estab- 

er figure. 

► Other Achievements— The confer- 
ence's schedule of temporary fares 
also included round-trip rates which 
represent a 10 percent discount on 
double the one-way, gateway-to- 
gateway fares. Thus, the New York- 
Shannon round-trip rate is based on 
double the one-way Boston-Shan- 
non fare, less 10 percent, plus 


New Conferences 
International Air Transport 
Association's European traffic 
conference convenes today 
(March, 11) in Paris, and the 
Middle East traffic conference 
has been set for Cairo, March 
25. North Atlantic conference, 
which started in New York Feb. 
25, was the initial area session. 

IATA is organizing its Euro- 
pean branch office in Paris at 
3 Rue Taitbout with Valdimir 
de Boursac acting secretary. 


double the New York-Boston do- 
mestic tariff (on which there is no 
discount). 

Other decisions were: 

► Express rates shall be eight- 
tenths of one percent of the one- 
way passenger rate per kilogram 
(2.2 lbs.). 

► For children less than two years 
old, the rate proposed is 10 percent 
of an adult's fare; for children be- 
tween the ages of two and twelve, 
the rate is 50 percent. 

► The baggage allowance was in- 
creased from 25 kilograms (55 lbs.) 
to 30 kilograms (66 lbs,). 

► The excess baggage rate was set 
at one percent of the full one-way 
fare per kilogram. 

► PAA Abstains — The nine resolu- 



SILA ORDERS STRATOCRU1SERS: 

Four Boeing Stratocruisers have been ordered by SILA, Swedish Inter- 
continental Airline. Sune Wetter, SILA general counsel, is shown signing 
the contract at Seattle. Looking on, left to right, are Karl H. Larsson, 
SILA chief engineer; Wellwood F.. Beall, Boeing vice-president in charge 
of engineering-sales, and President William M. Allen of Boeing. First of 
the four planes, which will cost more than $6,000,000, will be delivered 
early in 1947. Boeing ul ready has a contract for 20 of the four-engine, 
double-deck ships with Pan American Airways, and is negotiating with 
Northwest Airlines, TWA and American Airlines. 
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tions embracing the conference ac- 
tion on the trans-Atlantic fares 
were approved by five of the six 
voting members, the sixth. Pan 
American World Airways, abstain- 

Victor Chenea, representing PAA, 
asked that the minutes contain a 
statement on PAA’s position, saying 

“Pan American stated at the be- 
ginning of this conference that it 
considered that there were too many 
variables and uncertainties affecting 
its North Atlantic operations today 
to make it practicable, from Pan 
American’s standpoint, to fix a con- 
ference rate that would have the 
effect of limiting the company’s 
ability to adjust its rate to meeting 
the changing situation.’’ 

If PAA had voted against the res- 
olutions, rather than abstained, an 
open-rate situation would have re- 
sulted since conference action must 
be unanimous. Failure of a govern- 
ment to approve also would mean 
an open-rate situation. 

Besides the five voting members 
who approved the resolutions — 
John E. Slater of American Over- 
seas; E. O. Cocke of TWA; G. R. 
McGregor of Trans-Canada; Tore 
Nilert of Swedish Intercontinental 
Airlines; and V. G. Crudge of Brit- 
ish Overseas — there were four non- 
voting members who are prospective 
international air carriers across the 
North Atlantic. These non-voters, 
who elected to be bound by the ac- 
tion of the conference, were Henri 
Lesieur of Air France; Capt. C. F. C. 
Meuser of KLM; Max Westphal of 
Danish Airlines; and P. M. Willcox 
of Norwegian Airlines. 

► Data Needed — In going on record 
that there is insufficient actual cost 
data available to enable the deter- 


mination of passenger and cargo 
rates accurately related to the cost 
of operation, the conference pointed 
out that commercial landplane serv- 

urated over the Atlantic, new types 
of aircraft are only now being 
placed in operation, flight frequen- 
cies are being increased, interna- 
tional airport charges have yet to be 
determined, and airmail rates to be 
paid the airlines have not yet been 
fixed in all cases. 

► Committee Members— The work- 
ing subcommittee charged with 



CAB VICE-CHAIRMAN: 

Oswald Ryan, member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board since it was 
formed in 1938, has been appointed 
vice-chairman of the Board by 
President Truman. The post had 
been vacant since the resignation 
of Dr. Edward P. Warner last Sep- 
tember. Ryan was a delegate to the 
recent Anglo-American conference 
at Bermuda, and last year was on 
air missions to Spain and Canada. 
He is a Republican from Indiana. 


studying the operating costs and re- 
porting to the conference will in- 
clude representatives of all voting 
and non-voting members of the 
conference. 

First members to be named in- 
cluded: H. D. Starr, American Over- 
seas; Robert G. Ferguson, assistant 
treasurer, PAA; J. T. Dyment of 
TCA; and N. Edlunds of SILA, 

PAARouteComplaint 
Receives New Setback 

Pan American Airways’ repeated 
requests for modification of its 
European route pattern received 
another setback last week when a 
CAB examiner and Public Counsel 
agreed that the general area con- 
cepts of the North Atlantic decision 
should not be abandoned before 
receiving a fan - test. 

Examiner Ross I. Newmann de- 
clared that “PAA's contentions with 
respect to its competitive disadvan- 
tage as compared to TWA and 
American Overseas Airlines are ob- 
viously not based on new evidence 
but merely involve a reconsidera- 
tion of arguments previously ad- 
vanced by PAA and denied by the 
Board.” 

► Details of Request — PAA had 
argued that both AOA and TWA 
hold superior positions in trans-At- 
lantic competition because of their 
domestic routes, and asked that its 
European pattern be strengthened 
through permission to serve more 
than one point each in England, 
Eire, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
and authorization to serve Italy and 
Greece, now assigned to TWA. 

While rejecting PAA’s two prin- 
cipal requests, Newmann recom- 
mended that the carrier be certifi- 
cated into Frankfurt, Germany, as 
an intermediate stop between Brus- 
sels and Prague. Frankfurt has 
been approved as an intermediate 
point on AOA's Stockholm-Berlin 
route segment. 

Two New Measures Offered 
In Air Transport Field 

Two bills of importance to U. S. 
air carriers were introduced in the 
House and Senate last week. Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.) spon- 
sored legislation to permit steam- 
ship companies to operate air> 
routes, while Sen. Walter F. George 
(D., Ga.) offered a bill making 
common air carriers liable for death 
or injury of passengers resulting 
"in whole or in part from the neg- 
ligence” of a carter's officers, agents, 
or employes. 
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Dublin Delegates Indicate Drive 
To Increase Alternate Airports 

Preliminary discussions also point to full discussion of merits 
of radio aids as compared with radar for use in trans-ocean 


transport flights. 

DUBLIN (Special) — Preliminary 
talks among delegates to the North 
Atlantic Route Service Conference, 
opened here last week, presaged a 
push to increase availability of al- 
ternate airports in Europe and full 
discussion of the merits of radio aids 
as compared with radar. 

Influence of the U. S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, exercising 
what might be described as a long- 
range control over air safety organ- 
ization at the European end of the 
Atlantic route to insure that it ap- 
proaches American standards, was 
evident early in the meeting. Com- 
ments by CAA inspectors who have 
flown the route already have stimu- 
lated the Eire government into 
making runway extensions at Shan- 
non and laying concrete runways at 
Dublin airport. 

► Technical Experts Attending — 
Value of radio aids, compared with 
radar, has been mentioned in in- 
formal meetings, and the question 
of whether future trans-ocean 
planes will use radar as naviga- 
tional and landing aid or rely on 
ground stations and beams will be 
threshed out in committee. 

The conference is one where ex- 
perience and opinions of men with 
operational records will count, 
rather than the views of govern- 
ment officials. A lot of sound tech- 
nical work will be done in the next 
three weeks by men concerned more 
with the safety of planes and per- 
sonnel than with international 

► Preliminary Work Done — Much 
preliminary work was done by 
questionnaires and annotated 
agenda papers before the confer- 

Major task of preparing a 
route operational manual is well 
advanced, and the contents table 
is being split up among sub- 
committees dealing with communi- 
cations, meteorology, aerodromes 
and ground aids, search and rescue, 
and traffic control. 

The meeting is concerned only 
with improved safety measures in 
the North Atlantic region, but the 
pattern of competition is evident. 
Each government was asked by the 
Eire Government, acting for the 


Provisional International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization, to include rep- 
resentatives of operating companies 
in their delegations. 

► U.S. Delegation Is Largest — Larg- 
est representation is from the U. S. 
Among the 30 in the U. S. delega- 
tion are Roger H. Kruse, superin- 
tendent of flight control for TWA, 
John C. Leslie, Pan American vice- 
president. 

Also present are officials of Air 
France, KLM (Royal Dutch Air 
Lines) — both planning to open At- 
lantic services this summer — 
Sabena (Belgian Air Lines) and 
Swedish Air Lines — already plan- 
ning a link from Stockholm to the 
Shannon Airport, Eire, to connect 
with trans-ocean services. 

(Altogether, 18 countries were 
represented, later press dispatches 
stated. Those with voting rights: 
U. S., United Kingdom, Canada, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Iceland. 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden and Eire. Observers 
are present for Australia, China, 
Egypt, Czechoslovakia and Luxem- 
bourg. Permanent chairman of the 
conference: Sean Leyden, secretary 
of Eire’s Department of Industry 
and Commerce. Vice-chairman: A. 
C. McKim, Canada, and Max Hy- 
mans, France.) 

Commercial Lines to Carry 
Army Airmail Overseas 

Decrease in the number of oper- 
ative military aircraft has led the 
War Department to arrange with 
the Post Office Department for 
transportation of airmail to over- 
seas military personnel under 
contract on commercial aircraft. 
Delays in that type of mail due to 
insufficient military planes are ex- 
pected to be offset as the commer- 
cial lines place more overseas air- 

► Similar Action In Canada — 
Similar action has been taken in 
Canada, where Trans-Canada Air 
Lines has taken over the carrying 
of Canadian armed services mail to 
and from overseas points. The 
RCAF mail squadron carried 3,300,- 
000 lbs. of mail from November, 
1943, until the first of this month. 



RADAR MYSTERY: 


Trans-Canada Air Lines’ radar 
screen at Winnipeg picks up not 
only aircraft operating in Win- 
nipeg's vicinity, but also geese and 
ducks. For a long time radar opera- 
tors at TCA could not fathom the 
dots appearing on their screen. Too 
small for training aircraft, they 
were finally found to be birds 
migrating at 1,500 to 2,000 ft. 


Bermuda Agreement 
'Analysis’ Discredited 

An anonymous document assail- 
ing the Bermuda Anglo-American 
Aviation Agreement has been re- 
futed by George Baker, director of 
transportation and communications 
policy at the State Department, in 
an appearance before the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 

Baker, who answered one by one 
the criticisms of the pact voiced in 
the “Analysis of Result of Bermuda" 
during continuation of committee 
hearings on the agreement, termed 
it "obviously special pleading of a 

cial interest at this time to oppose 
any form of bilateral agreement as 
a means of solving international air 
transport problems.” 

The document was said to have 
been distributed among Congress- 
men and other governmental offi- 

► PAA Recommendation — Mean- 
while, Pan American Airways has 
recommended to the State Depart- 
ment that foreign airlines be award- 
ed operating permits within the 
U. S. only after public hearings be- 
fore CAB, in a memorandum to the 
State Department outlining the 
company’s position on the Bermuda 
agreement. PAA took the position 
that the Executive office, in approv- 
ing the Bermuda agreement au- 
thorizing foreign line operation to 
this country, over-rides the author- 
ity of the Board. 
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AIRPORT ROUND-UP 

Kansas City Field So Crowded 
TWA Will Use Adjoining Base 

Announces it will handle some flights at Fairfax, war surplus 
AAF modification center across Missouri River, as saturation 
point nears; plan to combine two fields is shelved. 


Kansas City Airport has become 
so busy that TWA has announced it 
has about reached the saturation 
point and soon will handle some of 
its scheduled operations from near- 
by Fairfax Airport in Kansas, used 
by the AAF throughout the war and 
recently declared surplus. 

TWA already is using the former 
Army modification center at Fairfax 
for changes on its Constellations, 
and engine overhaul will be done 
there eventually. The carrier now 
schedules 39 daily flights through 
Kansas City Airport, two miles from 
Fairfax, but more are planned and 
ramp space is getting short. 

► Merger Plan Shelved — Meanwhile 
a plan to re-channel the Missouri 
River to permit combination of the 
two fields into a large municipally- 
owned air terminal has been tabled 



Cities’ Rights Backed 

California counties and cities 
that have adopted ordinances to 
govern the height of structures 
within certain distances from 
airports were within their con- 
stitutional right, according to 
the state attorney general. 

The issue was raised through 
the projected expansion of var- 
ious California airport facilities. 
Attorney general Robert W. 
Kenny ruled that such height 
restrictions fall within policing 
powers directly granted to cities 
and counties by the state con- 
stitution, and ordinances exer- 

without additional legislation. 


by the Joint Rivers and Flood Pro- 
tection Committee of the Citizens 
Regional Planning Council. 

The Council's Air Committee had 
recommended the river be routed 
through a cut-oil channel and its 
present bed between the two air- 
ports filled in. Army engineers said 
the project might be feasible but 
could hardly be justified from a 
navigation or flood protection stand- 
point, and cost was estimated at 
$100,000,000. 

Other recent airport developments: 
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New Routes Proposed 
In North Central Case 

Changes in existing route patterns 
centering around the Twin Cities 
and certification of Parks Air Trans- 
port of East St. Louis for two feeder 
routes radiating from Chicago have 
been recommended by CAB Exam- 
iner F. Merritt Ruhlen in the North 
Central area. 

His report favors PCA and In- 
land for major route extensions to 
Minneapolis St. Paul, and an exten- 
sive feederline network for Mid- 
Continent. Northwest, which would 
be faced by broadened competition 
in the area, was recommended for 
a single additional intermediate 
point at Bozeman, Mont., on AM 3. 
Ruhlen advocates denial of other 
applications in the case, including 
those of American, Chicago & 
Southern, Eastern, TWA and 
United. 

V 11 Feeder Proposals Rejected — 

Continued high attrition among 
new feeder applicants was seen in 
his rejection of 1 1 proposed services, 
including four requested by com- 

tionships. North Central report was 
fifth in 11 regional proceedings. 
Parks is the sixth new feederline 
recommended for certification. 

Parks' two temporary routes, as 
favored by Ruhlen, would provide 
Chicago-Twin Cities service via 
nine intermediate points and Chi- 
cago-Des Moines connections via 
13 points. 

► AM 32 Extension Proposed — New 
one-carrier service between Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul and the East will 
be provided if the Board ac- 
cepts Ruhlen's recommendation that 
PCA's AM 32 be permanently ex- 

Twin Cities. Flights serving Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul would have to 
originate or terminate east of De- 

Inland would give the Twin Cities 
increased service from the West 
through the recommended perma- 
nent extension of AM 35 from 
Huron. S. D. 

► Mid-Continent Recommended — 
Mid-Continent was recommended 
for temporary certification between 
Duluth and the Twin Cities, Duluth 
and Chicago, the co-terminals Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee and the Twin 
Cities, Chicago and Milwaukee and 
Sioux City, and the Twin Cities 
and Des Moines, all via numerous 
intermediate points. 

Temporary certificates would be 
three years' duration, with holders 
required to submit periodic detailed 
traffic reports to CAB. 


Freight Conference Set 

Prehearing conference in the 
first exclusively air freight pro- 
ceeding to be scheduled by CAB 
will be held March 25 in Wash- 
ington. Nineteen applicants, in- 
cluding at least five major truck 
lines, are scheduled for appear- 

Interest of certificated carriers 
in the proceeding is indicated by 
the large number of interven- 
tion petitions filed. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has also re- 
quested permission to intervene 

involved in the possible control 
of air carriers by surface op- 



RESULT OF AA CRASH 

Close CAB Study 
Of Operations Seen 

Board reported much concerned 

over recent accidents and con- 
sidering strong investigative meas- 

The Civil Aeronautics Board last 
week was reported to be planning a 
close scrutiny of airline operating 
practices, following the mountain 
peak crash of an American Airlines 
DC-3 45 miles northeast of San 
Diego March 3, in which 27 were 
killed. 

Board sources said CAB was 
much concerned over airline acci- 
dents that have occurred in the past 
months, and was considering strong 
investigative measures. W. K. An- 
drews, chief of the Board's accident 
investigating section, went West 
with a staff of specialists to hold 
hearings on the American accident. 
J. B. Duckworth, director of the 
Safety Bureau, was expected to join 
him later. 

► Downdraft Seen Cause — Only tem- 
porary explanation of the accident, 
the worst in airline history, was 
that a downdraft may have hurled 
the plane into the mountainside. 
The wreck was near the top of a 
fi,000-ft. peak although the plane 
had been cleared to fly at 8,000 
ft. to the San Diego range marker 
and no mechanical difficulty had 
been reported. 

Pogue’Goes to France 

L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, flew to 
Paris last week to work with Am- 
bassador Jefferson Caffery on nego- 
tiation of a French air pact. 
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Ten New Services 
Recommended for AA 

The snowballing trend toward 
non-stop services which has accom- 
panied increased deliveries of four- 
engine equipment gathered new 
impetus last week when CAB Ex- 
aminer James S. Keith recommend- 
ed approval of 10 American Air- 
lines applications. 

Should CAB act favorably, Amer- 
ican would have a new one-stop 
coast-to-coast service from New 
York or Washington to Los Angeles 
via Tulsa or Oklahoma City and a 


new two-stop service through Chi- 
cago, which would assume increased 
importance as a transcontinental 
gateway. 

► Applications Listed — American's 
applications include Oklahoma 
City-Los Angeles, Tulsa-Los Ange- 
les, Tulsa-Phoenix and Tulsa-Tuc- 
son on AM 4; New York-Oklahoma 
City, New York-Tulsa, Washington- 
Oklahoma City and Washington- 
Tulsa on AM 23 and Chicago-Tulsa 
and Chicago-Oklahoma City on AM 
30. 

Keith admitted the new services 
would have an adverse effect on 
TWA by diverting substantial traf- 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 

Three Twin Engine Model 18 BEECHCRAFT 

6 passenger, 2 crew — two-way radio — complete complement of in- 
struments — ideal for charter carrier or executive plane — spare 
engines — engine tools, and parts also available. Can be inspected 
at Miami. 


For further details o 


i, hours 




TACA AIRWAYS AGENCY, INC. 

Att: Frank Grander 

901 N. E. 2d Avenue Miami, Florida 



“SAVINGS 
IN SURPLUS” 

SALE OF 

STANDARD A & N AIRCRAFT 
PARTS AND HARDWARE 

Will Save You Time and Money 

1 Orders Shipped Day Received 

2 A & N Inspected and Approved 

3 Constantly Growing Stock 

4 No Red Tape 

5 Parts For All Makes of Aircraft 

6 Orders Shipped Complete— 

Or at Specified Intervals 

WRITE US ON YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR CATALOGUE 

GLOBE AIRCRAFT C0RP-- PLANT No. 6 


fic to American. On the basis of 
traffic carried by the two carriers in 
1945, Keith estimated TWA would 
suffer a diversion of about 7,000 
passengers. 

But although the proposed non- 
stops “invite some undesirable con- 
sequences,” he reported, their ben- 
efits to the public apparently will 
outweigh any adverse effects on 
TWA, and “to deny them would be 
to impede the further development 
of air transportation.” 




BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES’ GUIDE 


NOW — the profit tool you 
Have been waiting for! 


ENGINEERS WANTED 

MECHANICAL 

ELECTRICAL 

Preferably those with 

EXPERIENCE ADAPTABLE 
TO AIRCRAFT 
LAYOUT DRAFTSMEN 


SSHSSSs 
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Daily Flights to Paris 
Inaugurated By TWA 

Swift expansion of air service to 
Europe continued last week with 
TWA's announcement that begin- 
ning March 10 Constellation flights 
would be made daily between 
Washington and Paris. Regular 
service to the French capital start- 
ed little over a month ago with two 
flights weekly. 

All trips will stop at New York. 
Monday's departure and Wednes- 
day's return flight also will land at 
Philadelphia, while Thursday’s de- 
parture and Saturday’s return 
flight will serve Boston. 

► Other New Services 

► PCA — About May 1 will reinstate 
service on AM 41 between Detroit 
and Sault Ste. Marie. DC-4's were 
placed on Washington-Cleveland 
run March 1 and on New York- 
Pittsburgh flights March 10. De- 
livery of a converted C-54 every 
10 days for the next three months 
will permit extensive service ex- 
pansion on other routes shortly, 
company officials say. 

► Eastern — On March 1 added a sev- 
enth daily round-trip between Chi- 
cago and Miami; a fourth Detroit - 
Miami round-trip and one addition- 
al Boston-Atlanta flight. 

► Mid-Continent — On March 15 will 
inaugurate service into Mason City, 
Iowa, on AM 48. 

American Announces 
Financial Moves 

An interim financing program in- 
volving bank loans totalling $25,- 
000,000, and a stock transfer ar- 
rangement to cover the proposed 
merger with Mid-Continent Air- 
lines, are planned by American 

The financing program, which 
will be utilized for purchase of new 
aircraft and other capital commit- 
ments, will be handled by a group 
of banks headed by Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., New York; First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis; Contin- 
ental-Illinois Regional Bank & Trust 
Co.. Chicago; and Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Associ- 
ation, Los Angeles. 

► Merger Details — The merger deal 
involved registration with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
of 97,350 shares of fully-paid, non- 
assessable common stock of $5 par 
value and certificates of deposit for 
a maximum of 389,398.6 shares of 
$1 par value MCA common stock. 


The American shares will be of- 
fered to MCA stockholders in the 
ratio of one for four. 

The exchange offer is conditional 
on its acceptance by at least 50.75 
per cent of the outstanding Mid- 
Continent shares, and on the Civil 
Aeronautics Board approving the 
acquisition by American of a con- 
trolling stock interest in Mid-Con- 
tinent, pursuant to an agreement 


American and Joseph A. Zock, 
chairman of the board of Mid-Con- 
tinent and representative of 50.75 
percent of the Mid-Continent out- 
standing common. 

Should CAB approve the ex- 
change but set a different rate of 
exchange, the offer will become in- 
effective. 


CAB SCHEDULE 

M * call for'\c"ulsitl(in n c>f A, conIro" o'f Equip* 
mento All American Aviation. S. A. 
Mar. 13. Hearing In BmnifT and Chicago & 

make 
passenger 
steps and * ;» 
platforms 

tinn^for acqidsBiori^of^TWA's AM^ 38. Post- 

MELFLEX PRODUCTS CO. 

415 Wheeler Lane Akron 8, Ohio 

Airlines' anVNort^’ Coart Airlines^ (Dock. 

American ami United route consolidation 
Mor. 27. Prehearing conference on freight for* 
April ^^.SHClTppl'vZZ: 
April IS. Exchange of exhibits In Pan Amer- 
May^sl^Rebuttaf'exhfblta due in Pan Amerl- 

.Mny , 2of k Exchange of exhibita in Boalon-Now 
York-Atlnnta-Ncw^ Orleans^ case. ^Extended 

^ j5t imdcd from ^pr.''2». N (Dockef 73o" et'aU 

^° n, pli*cati^ r fo ^dom^tlc^imujeaf lDocke^ftlh3?l 

CAB ACTION 

"fill 

It's new— amazingly effective and surprisingly in- 
expensive. Vibrashock* triple-action unit mounts 
really absorb vibration and cushion shock. Com- 


and see the marked Improvement In performance. 
We believe Vibrashock will solve your vibration 
problems. •uw.o«,k 

ROBINSON AVIATION, INC. 
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EDITORIAL 


Federal Competition 
With Private Enterprise 


T he proposal by CAA that it warehouse parts for, 
and do repair work on, its 231 aircraft has met 
with so many and varied objections by the segments of 
the industry interested in the matter that there is dan- 
ger that the most compelling reason against CAA’s 
projected course may be lost in a welter of bickering 
over less consequential aspects. 

The Aeronautical Training Society, in adopting a 
resolution condemning CAA's repair base proposal, 
cites five reasons: (1) It is wasteful of public money; 
(2) It puts government into competition with private 
business; (3) It is doubtful that such an experiment, 
once started, will ever be terminated; (4) There is no 
assurance that CAA's base would not become a repair 
and overhaul center for other government agencies, 
(5) It threatens to "slam the door” of opportunity in 
the face of every returning air force veteran who 
aspires to set up his own aircraft repair business. All 
of these points must interest Secretary of Commerce 
Wallace, defender of small business. 

Objections put forth by others are that CAA must 
employ perhaps 1,000 persons to carry out the pro- 
gram and spend as much as §900,000 a year; that 
CAA did not consult the industry (despite the Ad- 
ministrator’s pledge to the Non-Scheduled Flying Ad- 
visory Committee that he would be guided by its 
advice on "matters within its province" in determin- 
ing CAA policy) ; that the industry could do the job 
as fast as and possibly more economically than CAA. 
When the responsible subcommittee of the House- 


Appropriations Committee resumes consideration 
shortly of CAA's 1947 budget, it will have before it 
those objections. It is quite conceivable that CAA in 
its defense, can batter down most of them, particularly 
as operators admit that CAA business in the past was 
scant and often unprofitable. 

But what CAA cannot argue down — and what avia- 
tion should concentrate its fire on — is the philosophy 
involved. It is Point 2 of the ATS resolution: wheth- 
er or not it is proper for the government to perform 
itself a function heretofore reserved for private en- 
terprise. 

The point at issue is not whether in the execution 
of CAA's plans it employs one additional person or 
1,000; whether it spends one dollar or thousands. 
Basically, the issue is not whether the industry was 
consulted or not. It is not whether eventually the 
CAA base will do work on planes of other agencies. 
Those arguments have some merit, but they are subor- 
dinate to the fundamental objection that performance 
of any service by the government that can be per- 
formed by private enterprise is inimical to our system 
of free economy. 

The citing of a multitude of objections to the CAA 
project may well result in confusing the issue to the 
extent of permitting the plan to be fulfilled. But 
there can never be a valid refutation of the principle 
that government encroachment on private business is 
bad of itself. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Thousands of hours of trouble-free service 
given by Sperry Compass on airline runs. 

• The outslanding accuracy and de- 
pendability of the Gyrosyn Compass 
has been proved by airlines accumu- 
lating records of 2500 hours and more 
without maintenance of any kind. 

The Gyrosyn Compass gives accu- 
rate magnetic headings, requires no 
resetting and provides stable direc- 
tional indications under all flight 
conditions.The more reliable perform- 


ance of this compass recommends 
it as a replacement for the conven- 
tional Directional Gyro— and, as such, 
it is now accepted by the CAA. 

The Gyrosyn is, in fact, a Direc- 
tional Gyro Synchronized with the 
earth’s magnetic field by means of a 
flux valve which can be mounted in 
the wing tip. The flux valve is small, 
light (1 lb.), easy to install, and has 
no rotating parts. 

For further details, write our Aero- 
nautical Department. 


Sperry Gyrosyn Compass 

Model C-I, now in production. 
Rotating Dial Type illustrated — 
available also with Pointer Indicator. 


# Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK. NEW 
LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO • NE 

CVROSCOPICS • ELECTRONICS • RADAI 


0RK • DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
ORLEANS • HONOLULU • CLEVELAND • SEATTLE 
• SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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SKY-PROVED PROTECTION FOR 
SKY-BRED TAYLORCRAFTS! 



Socony-Vacuum Aviation Products! 

A i one of the world’s foremost build- 
ers of side-by-side personal planes, 
Taylorcraft realizes the importance of 
correct lubrication to aircraft endurance 
and operating economy. They say— 

“To protect the precision-built parts 
of Taylorcraft planes, we use and 
recommend Socony-Vacuum Avia- 
tion Products.” 

There are sky-proved Socony-Vacuum 
products for every aircraft and aircraft 
engine need — special greases that are fully 
dependable at any altitude, in any weather 
— a host of others. 

And try famous Mobiloil Aero for great- 
est engine protection — Mobilgas Aircraft 
for war-proved Flying Horsepower ... at 
the Sign of the Flying Red Horse! 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 

and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California. 



Mobilgas Aircraft 
Mobiloil Aero 
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